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LEVENTH ST., NORTH, NO. 1947. 
third-story rooms for rent; 
erence exchanged. 


“pOSITION WANTED BY A CAPABLE WOMAN 
of experience, a Friend, as matron or house- 
keeper. Address V., 

this office. 


PLEASANT 
use of bath. Ref- 


Best reference given. 


OSITION WANTED AS COMPANION OR 
housekeeper, by cultured middle-aged lady, 
Friend ; much experience. Also, position by 

a college-bred lady, Friend, aged 28, as companion 


to go to the Fair, with lady (no salary), or in a | 
Office INTELLIGENCER | 


family at home. 
AND JOURNAL. 


AITHFUL SERVICE, WHERE EXPERIENCE 
K and reliability will be appreciated, is now of- 
fored by one who would promote truth and 
temperance in a position of trust. For particulars 
address O. 8. FELL, 3614 Hamilton St , W. Philad’a a. 


Address U., 


FIOR SALE.—A valuable farm in Gloucester Co. 
New wersey, containing 100 acres in a high 
state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 


| Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 


| including Friends. 


(ne mile from railroad station 


| Substantial stone dwelling house and necessary out 


. | buildings. 
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, HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
_No. 714 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 


families. Office, 603 N. 8th street. 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Price, $6,500; $4,006 may remain, 

cured by mortgage. "Address ASA ENGLE, 

Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hil), N. J. 
AROLINE RAU, 

PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— —- 


Millinery. (12216 5, LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


se- 


Friends’ Library Association, 


The 5&th Annual Meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of Friends will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Tenth month 20, at 8 o'clock, in the Yearly meeting- 
house Cherry above 15th street. 

The annual report will be read and officers 
chosen after which Prof. John C. Gifford of Swarth- 
more College, will give an illustrated lecture on 
“ Life in the Tropics.” 

Attendance of contributors and Friends generally 
is desired. WM. B. WEBB, Clerk. 


NOTICE. : 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 1893. 


Arrangements have been made, as heretofore, for 
Friends wishing to attend our yearly meeting, by 
which card orders will be furnished upon applica- 
tlon. By presenting these, Friends may obtain re- 
turn excursion tickets at a rate of two (2) cents per 
mi'e traveled. 

Tickets may be purchased at ticket offices of the 
Peunsylvania Railroad System at and from New 
York City and points south ; atand south of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., east of Pittsburg, and north of Wood- 
lawn, Virginia. Also, by the Baltimore and Ohio 


| Railroad from any point east of the Ohio river, 


Tickets on sale from Tenth month 25, to Eleventh 
month 1, inclusive, and will remain in force for re- 
turn trip until Eleventh month 6. 

Card orders will be furnished upon application, by 
John Comly, Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, or 
the undersigned committee, at Baltimore 

HENRY JANNEY, 
1807 Bolton Street. 
EDWARD STABLER, Jz., 


7 South Street. 


poe CORN 
Tried SALVE? 


NO PAIN, NO POISON. Removes 
the corn every time. Sold by all drug- 
gists, or sent on receipt of 15 cents, by 
the Giant Chemical Co., 


305 Cherry St. 


Have 


Discs the 
Work 


A trial size box sent fora 
2-cent stamp. 


| ON FOURTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 25ru, 


1893. 


Baltimore Yearly [leeting. 

FRIENDS desiring to avail themselves of the accom- 
modation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptiv as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 
evening, 27th of Tenth month, for those who wish 
to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 
and elders on Seventh-day. 

For those whe cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Commit- 
tee is prepared to furnish names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto 
P. JENNIE Hi WEs, 1523 Park Ave., Balto. 

SALLIE H. Starr, 305 E. Townsend St., Balto, 
ANNIE L. Lewis. Embla P. O., Roland Park, Md., 
Sub-Com. of the « ommittee on Entertainment, or to 

BE&KTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto., 
Secretrary of the General Committee. 


N. B.—In making application Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach alto, 


Administrators’ Sale. 


1893, 
At 2 o’clock p. m., the 
FARM OF THOMAS N. BLACK, 

deceased, situated near Bordentown, N. J., contain- 
ing 115 acres, in a good state of cultivation, adapted 
to Dairy Purposes. 

House almost new, with modern improvements; 
ample out-buildings, ‘almost new. 

Anyone wishing to see the farm will be shown 


| by Joseph 8. Black, residing on the premises. 


Conditions made 


: known on day of sale by the 
heirs. 


Village of Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 


On the New Cut-off Railroad, four miles west 
of Trenton. 


Public Sale 


On the premises, Fifth-day, Tenth month 26th, 1893, at 
2 o'clock, Ps ms 

Large lot of ground (137 square perches) with 
double two and a half story frame dwelling house 
(eleven rooms) Barn with four stalls and wagon 
house, etc., in rear of lot. 

The lot is situated on the main road leading to 
Langhorne, and adjoins Friends’ 
grounds 

The dwelling has parlor, library, 
room, and conservatory on first floor 


meeting-house 


saloon dining- 

Four cham- 
bers, with toilet bath-room and cistern on second 
floor. Three rooms in attic. Kitchen, out kitchen, 
laundry-room (cemented), and cold storage vault in 
the basement. Pump and well undercover. Wood 
shed and other necessary out-buildings near the 
house. 

At the same time and place will be offered for 
sale sundry articles of furniture, carpets, bedding, 
etc. Terms made known at sale. 


oo DR. WM. C. STOKES, 
~ 


ge™ DENTIST, 
1629 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends’ petronage solicited. 
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IN PRESS\—READY ELEVENTH MONTH Ist. 


Poems, Religious and Devotional, from the 


Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Published under special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, by Friends’ First-day School General 
Conference, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


*,* 176 Pages, 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


*,* The same, with stamped cover, and fine portrait of the Poet, $1.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The volume of Selections from the Poems of John G. Whittier, contemplated for some 
time, and authorized by the General Conference, is now in press, as above stated, and is ex- 
pected to be ready early next month. 


We invite general attention to the importance of this work. By special arrangement 
with the publishers of Whittier’s works, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass., we have had 
the privilege of making up this volume for the special use of Friends and others who see in 
the writings of this Beloved Poet such a body of religious and devotional expression as is nowhere 


else to be found in our literature. 


The selections have been carefully made and include, we think, those of the Poet’s relig- 
ious and devotional pieces which are generally designated as first and best. There are about fifty 
poems or parts of poems in the collection. The advantage of having them thus brought together in 
one volume, of convenient size and moderate cost, will be evident. They have been heretofore 


only available by going through several volumes. 


We especially recommend the book to First-day schools, for use by teachers and by 
classes. The need felt for suitable devotional pieces, true to the views of Friends, and express- 
ing those views in the most clear and sympathetic way, is continually felt, and is here met. 
The name of Whittier, the love and respect felt for him, the wide repute of his blameless and 
generous character, will add, with young people, whether Friends or others, a valuable and salu- 
tary influence. 

There will be two kinds of the book, one at 50 cents, for the First-day school use, (this 
being at the very lowest cost), and the other, with a fine portrait of the Poet and some superior- 
ity of binding, etc., at one dollar. The latter will no doubt be acceptable for individual pur- 


chasers, and will form a suitable gift book for the coming season of such remembrances. 


*.* To First-day Schools, ordering 10 or more copies, the price of the 50-cent book will 
be made 45 cents,—they to pay the carriage, whether by mail or otherwise. 


The orders of First-day Schools should be addressed to 
ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
Friends’ First-Day School General Conference, 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The above books will be for sale, also, by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, Kindergarten and School Supplies, 
‘ 


S. W. Cor. FIFTEENTH AND RACF STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Thorough work; good 


{OME Savings ¢ Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


For Rarer * H.F.NEWHALL ratters Biice 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{8 Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 


me. Perhaps I can be of service..469 
Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Full College Courses Peas men and young 
women, leading to Classical gineering, Scientific, 


and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 
4th, 1893. For further particulars address 

NETTIE 8S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUITON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa. 


| Swarthmore Grammar School. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


- ‘ 5 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
care; mode ate charges; 

mnasium; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1898. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


| Jenkintown, Pa. 
| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Thomas MayPeirce, M. A. Ph.D. 


Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 


917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
jast year, 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfuily assisted to positions, 


Day and Evening 
Sessions aa ___ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge, 

Entrance examinations held 
QR daily during the year. 
Ss Enrolment blanks on appli- 

S © cation, 

Fall and Winter term begins 
) Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 
Still under the}|] Graduating Exercises, contain- 

eriginal ing the charming address of 


management. Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLII. 

Progress in knowledge is often indicated by a diminution 
in the apparent bulk of what we know. Whatever helps to 
work off the dregs of false opinion, and to purify the intel- 
lectual mass—whatever deepens our conviction of our infi- 
nite ignorance—really adds to. although it sometimes seems 
to diminish, the rational possessions of man. 

SiR WILLIAM HamILton. 


There are three men of the name above, who are prominent in the 
British annals, but the author of the saying quoted was Sir William 


Hamilton, of Preston, ‘the most learned and scientific philosopher of | 


the Scottish school,” who was born in 1788 at Glasgow, and died at 
Edinburgh, 1856. 


TO LOVE THAT CASTS OUT FEAR. 
Tuis I believe—that all is meant for good, 
That winter holds the potency of spring, 
That pain is root of many a pleasant thing, 
And sorrow but “a joy misunderstood.” 
Shall sorrow, then, make boast of hardihood, 
And pain disown its penetrating sting ? 
Nay, we must drain the cup of suffering, 
Must feel each shadow of the darkling wood 
Through which we wander; and whose dim, perplexed, 
Bewildering issues no one may deny ; 
Nathless the trusting soul shall go unvexed 
By any fruitless questions, what or why ; 
For still to love—the love that casts out fear— 
The secret of the Lord is always clear. 
—Mary Bradley, in S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WEST RIVER MONTHLY MEETING. 
THis ancient montuly meeting was composed of West 


River and Herring Creek Meetings in Anne Arundel 


county, and Cliffs and Patuxent Meetings in Calvert 
county, all in Maryland. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
-and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No. 1092. 


world to seek for religious security and peace by the prac- 
tice of justice, and not by the exercise of power; to 
establish popular institutions with the enjoyment of lib- 
erty of conscience ; to advance the career of civilization 
by recognizing the rightful equality of all Christian 
sects.’’ 

This is such a government as early Friends were striv- 
ing to establish, such as William Penn established less 
than fifty years later. It is natural that Friends and 
others with liberal religious views should seek this pro- 
vince for a home, rather than New England, where im- 
prisonment, banishment, and persecution were general. 

The first account we have of Friends in Maryland is 
in 1657, when Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston, two 
English Friends, visited the province and established 
small communitiés of Friends. In 1659 William Robin- 
son, Christopher Holden, and Robert Hodgson visited 
Maryland. ‘They were not molested, and a considerable 
convincement took place. The population of Maryland 
at this time was estimated at 10,000. ‘This year John 
Burnyeat made his first visit to Maryland, and held large 
meetings near the Chesapeake Bay shore, with a good 


degree of success in spreading the principles of Friends. 


| panied by Daniel Gould. 


The history of Friends gives but a limited account of | 


this early settlement. Probably because of the peaceful 
and quiet life that.Friends must have enjoyed in this re- 
gion, at a time when Friends in other parts of the world 
were suffering severe persecution. There are, however, 
sufficient accounts to establish the fact that. this settlement 
and the one in the vicinity of Rhode Island are the two 
earliest settlements in America, and there are a number 


the two. 


The first permanent English settlement in America 
was made at Jamestown, on James river, a tributary of 
Chesapeake Bay in Virginia, in the year 1607. In 1634 
Lord Baltimore arrived in Maryland with two hundred 
Roman Catholics, and fixed a settlement at St. Mary’s, 
on a river in the county of the same name in Maryland. 
Lord Baltimore had a most liberal charter from the king. 
He invited people of all Christian views to settle in his 
new colony, and assured them that they should not be 
molested on account of their faith. History informs us 
that his new colony grew more in six months than Vir- 
ginia had in that many years. 

Bancroft the historian, says that Calvert (Lord Balti- 
more) was ‘‘the first in the history of the Christian 


jurnyeat again visited the province in 1671, accom- 
His journal (1672) says that 
there had been meetings held in the vicinity of West River 
and Cliffs for fourteen years previous to this date, but no 
meeting of discipline. At this time John Burnyeat ap- 
pointed a general meeting of Friends of Maryland at 
West River. His object in this meeting was to establish 
meetings for discipline. Near the time for holding this 


| meeting, George Fox, James Lancaster, John Cartwright, 


William Edmundson, Robert Widders, and George Pat- 


| terson who had been some time in Jamaica, arrived at the 


mouth of the Patuxent river, probably near the meeting- 
house of this name. They learned that John Burnyeat 
had appointed a General Meeting for Friends to be held 
at West River in Fourth month, 1672. It 


was, Says 


| George Fox, ‘‘ so ordered in the good providence of God 


that we landed just in time to reach that meeting, by 
which means we had a very seasonable opportunity of tak- 
ing the Friends of the province together. It was a very 
large meeting, being attended not only by Friends, but 
by many of other persuasions, among whom were the 


| Speakers of the Assembly, and other persons of distinc- 
of reasons for supposing this settlement to be the older of | 


tion.’’ After the meeting for public worship was ended, 
they held a meeting for church discipline of which John 
Burnyeat says, ‘‘ George Fox did wonderfully open the 


| service thereof unto Friends, and they with glad hearts 





received advice in such necessary things as were then 
opened unto them, and all were comforted and edified. 

From here they proceeded to tlre Cliffs, where another 
meeting for discipline was held. This was the establish- 
ing of West River Monthly Meeting, held alternately 
there and at the Cliffs. 

From this meeting George Fox proceeded to visit 
meetings ; traveling on horse-back to the head of Chesa- 
peake bay, then across the peninsula to Delaware bay, 
and across New Jersey as far north as Rhode Island, and 
returning to Maryland. He again traveled some distance 


9? 


| into the interior of Virginia, and as far south as Albe- 
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marle Sound, North Carolina. He then returned to the 
Cliffs ; and through the winter and spring he continued 
to hold meetings in this vicinity until the General Meet- 
ing of Maryland, which was then held alternately at 
West River and Third Haven. It commenced Fifth 
month 7, 1673, and continued four days, At the close 
of this meeting he and his companions, Robert Widders 
and James Lancaster took leave of Friends, ‘‘ parting 
with them in great tenderness and in the sense of heav- 
enly life,’’ and the next day, the 25th of the month, they 
sailed for England. 

George Fox spent more than one year in this country, 
and it appears that he was in Southern Maryland and in 
the vicinity of West River at least half of this time,—a 
pretty good evidence this was the largest and principal 
settlement of Friends at that date. After his return he 
encouraged Friends of Bristol Monthly Meeting in Eng- 
land to address a tender and kind epistle to the General 
Meeting of Maryland at West River. This meeting in 
return replied, and in their letter I find the following : 
‘‘And now, dearly beloved brethren, we may not forget 
to make mention of our dearly beloved George Fax, with 
the rest of the servants of the Lord who accompanied 
him in the service of the blesséd Lord in our country, 
whose labors, travels, and service the Lord did exceed- 
ingly bless, to our great comfort and consolation and 
benefit, for which we then did and still do bless the 
Lord.”’ 

The earliest list of meetings in Maryland I have found 
is dated 1676, when John Boweter paid a religious visit, 
attending the following meetings: Tuckahow, West 
River, Horning Creek, East Shore, held at meeting- 
houses ; Choptank, Kent Island, West Shore and Rhode 
River, Little Choptank, Mills River, South River, Cliffs, 
and Patuxent, held at private houses. 

The minutes of West River Monthly Meeting are now 
in the vault of our meeting-house, Park Avenue, Baltimore, 
in a good state of preservation. Those of the Cliffs Meet- 
ing commence in 1677, those of West River in 1698, the 
Monthly Meeting being held alternately, and the minutes 
recorded in separate books. 

The full minutes of the earliest meeting are as follows : 

Ata men’s meeting at John Garys, on the Cliffs, ye 29th of oth 
mo. 1077. 

It is thought meet and Convenient for this meeting that the 36 shil- 
lings worth of books, ordered us by the yearly (men’s) meeting at West 
River be kept at the house of John Garys, and Returned to it if bor- 
rowed for the service and use of Friends of this meeting; and to be 


paid for out of the stock of this meeting. 
Its also thought Convenient for this meeting that a stock be kept 








at John Garys for the service of truth, belonging to Patuxent and the | 


Cliffs meetings boath ; that Benjamine Lawrence and John Garys be 
Concerned for the management of it. Its also thought Convenient that 
John Garys shall make sure to Friends one Acer and a half of Land, 


which he hath freely given for a burying-place on the Clifis, where is | 


now known, near his house, for Friends to meet on or bury their dead 
in for Ever. 

And for the future it is Concluded by this meeting that our men’s 
and women’s meeting be on the next day after our General Meeting, 
and to begin about eighth hour in the morning, at the house of John 
Garys aforesaid. 

John Garys died about four years after this date, and 
before he made a title to the land. His heirs afterwards 
gave a title. George Fox speaks of the kindness extended 
to him by John Garys, and twice mentions making his 
home at Garys’s house. It appears probable that George 
Fox considered this his home while in this locality. 
Garys’s house was near the bay shore, and convenient for 
him to take a boat to most of the meetings, ‘‘ All of 
which were near navigable waters,’’ tributary to Chesa- 
peake bay. 

The next Monthly Meeting counsels Friends to be 
careful to keep meeting every meeting day. 


| ceptions of spiritual things. 


At the next meeting two Friends were appointed to 
speak to Friends to be more diligent and mind truth’s 
concerns in meetings of business, and come to them in 
good order at the appointed time. 

At a meeting held Fourth month 21, 1678. It’s 
thought convenient by this Meeting that a Fifth-day 
meeting be kept on the Fifth-days not monthly meeting 
days, at Patuxent, about the eleventh hour. 

At next meeting Francis Billingsley and Richard 
Johns were appointed to have the burying-ground at the 
Cliffs enlarged. 

Richard Johns was a leading Friend in all meeting 
business. He was the principal scribe to draw up meet- 
ing and other papers, and gave council to Friends and to 
his neighbors. He was born Fifth month, 1649. He 
was the father of nine children. Many of the: present 


| generation trace their ancestry to him. His eldest daugh- 


ter, Priscilla, married Robert Roberts, who was a minis- 
ter, and traveled extensively in this country and England. 
The second, Margaret, married Gerard Hopkins, the an- 
cestor of Johns Hopkins, the founder of the University. 
Baltimore. Kirk Brown. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


SILENT WORSHIP. 

Read to the students of Swarthmore College, Ninth month 24, 
1893, by the Dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

‘¢T was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.’’ 

Thus sang the Psalmist centuries ago, and in all ages 
the devout have made his language their own. In all 
ages, and among all peoples, a house has been set apart as 
the ‘* house of the Lord,’’ dedicated to the highest con- 
In Jerusalem and in India 
it is the temple that is the acknowledged house of the 
Lord; in China the pagoda is the sanctuary; among 
peoples of the Christian faith the cathedral, the church, 
the meeting-house, invite to prayerful thought and aspir- 
ation. Six days it is appointed to us to labor with hand 
and brain. The hours are filled with the demands of 
trade, or farm, or class-room ; and recreation adds to the 
pressure of the demand. Six days our human relations 
absorb our time and energies. It is as employer and em- 
ployed, citizen to citizen, parents and children, as 
teacher and taught, that we crowd the hours with their 
multifarious activities. It isa wise and a beautiful arrange- 
ment, that on the seventh day we may rest in part from 
our pressing labors ; we may slacken the tense strings of 
nervous energy ; we may quit the busy highways of life, 
with their spindles and plows and charts and laboratories ; 
we may calm ourselves in the ‘‘ house of the Lord’’ with 


| sacred song, or spoken word of aspiration and instruction, 





| 


or with healing and uplifting silence. Let us not grudge 
this hour, with its opportunities for spiritual growth. Let 
us not willingly lose out of our lives this hour, which 
may stimulate and vivify our sense of Divine relationship. 

To some of those who are with us for the first time, 
it may be a new experience to be invited to this ‘‘ house 
of the Lord’’ of simplest architecture, without organ 
and sacred song ; sometimes, it may be, with’ no spoken 
word. At first, it may seem a thing of poverty thus to 
sit together in silence ; but believe me, there may come 
a day when the ministry of silence will be sweet to your 
souls. Do you remember the impressive words of Paul, 
*« Ye are temples of God’’? If it be true that we are 
temples of God, that God dwelleth in us, why should we 
go away from ourselves in search of God? What hour 


could be better for us than the hour that leaves us abso- 
lutely to ourselves ; that turns our thought inward to the 
indwelling God ! 


Do we shrink from this hour of silent 
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living with God? Is it ildioens to us to sit in si- 
lence in acknowledgment of the immanent God? Is 
there such poverty of soul that there is no satisfaction in 
silence? Are there no songs of thanksgiving in the soul, 
filling the silence full with their unwritten harmonies ? 
If to-day this silence is a void hardly to be endured, if it 
is an hour without color, without warmth, with no sense 
of a Divine element in the soul, it is because we have 
forgotten that we are ‘‘ temples of God.’’ Howcan we 
know that the spirit of God is moving in us ? 
pulse to generous self-forgetting action is a sign of the 
indwelling God. If in these days just past you have 
acted in a spirit of sympathetic helpfulness toward each 
other, ‘‘ bearing one another’s burdens,’’ be sure that the 
prompting was from the spirit of God. For what is the 
life of God but a perpetual out-pouring of himself in 
sunshine and shower and all vivifying elements! It isa 
beautiful thought that we are the ‘‘ temples of God,’’— 
that we are revealers one to another of God. With what 
eager interest we may look to each new soul that comes 
within our circle for the new revelation of God! And 
when we find strength and tenderness and honor, how 
our own souls are lifted up and illuminated by these Di- 
vine elements in that other soul. It must be that if we 
could throw the windows of our souls wide open to Divine 
influences they would enter in and take possession of us, 
and mould us ever more and more after the Divine Pat- 
tern. In the brief seasons of silence allotted to us, 
when we pause for a moment of thanksgiving before our 
‘«« daily bread,’’ when we gather together in silence before 


| 
\ 


| 


Every im- | 


our daily tasks begin, when we meet each week in this | 


place for silent aspiration—in all these brief seasons of 


silence—are the opportunities for meeting God in our 
own souls—his temples. It was Emerson who taught 
that ‘* by lowly hstening we shall hear the right word ’’— 
the word to comfort and cheer and hold us to the upward 
way. 

' There are those who believe that the influence of our 
own thoughts goes out silently to those about us in a most 
real way. If this be true, who can measure the uplifting 
power of such an assemblage as this, with thought di- 
rected toward Divine things? How the strong souls 
among us may give of their strength to the upbuilding 
of the weak ;. how the brave souls may impart courage to 
the timid ; how the loving souls may glow for those who 
live in darkness and gloom. ‘Thus it is that our entering 
together this humble ‘‘ house of the Lord,’’ even when 
we sit in silence, may be an experience to quicken and 
strengthen our spiritual life. 

There is another thought which I would bring vividly 
before you. Perhaps you are accustomed to thinking 
that it is Divine service to attend a religious meeting— 
that on the Sabbath day you are serving God by sharing 
in meetings for worship. I would say, rather, that on 
this blessed day we are to make ourselves ready to serve 
God on the six days that are to follow. Our working 
days are our days of doing God's service Whatever our 
appointed work may be, whether with our hands in the 


| but we vilicome: Seljians in the world, thus doing God’s 
work. 

Week by week let us come gladly to the ‘house of 
the Lord’’ for the renewing of our spiritual strength ; 
acknowledge before him the mistakes of the past; to 
take a fresh start in the upward way ; to communicate 
according to the laws of thought’s silent action, from our 
own stores of strength and hope and love to those whose 
wealth is less than our own. 

In consecrated and consecrating silence may we feel 
ourselves encompassed by the Divine life. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

Paper prepared by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, of London, and read 

at the World’s Congress of Religions, Chicago, Ninth month 22, the 
day assigned to Orthodox Friends. 
THE Society of Friends, as is well-known, arose in Eng- 
land about the middle of the seventeenth century, at a 
time when the public mind was in a state of much relig- 
ious and political agitation, and when, under the profes- 
sion of zeal for the maintenance of the Christian faith, 
several, at least, of the opposing parties violently perse- 
cuted each other. 

Amid such a conflict, the appearance of a people who 
steadily resisted many corruptions which had been suffered 
to remain in what had been legally recognized as the 
Reformed Church naturally aroused much hostility. Many 
severe laws, originally enacted for the suppression of 
Popery, remained upon the Euglish Statute Book, which 
even during the Commonwealth, and much more after the 
restoration of Charles II., were relentlessly directed 
against those, who, like the early Friends, whilst utterly 
opposed to Popery, were conscientiously restrained from 
public profession of religion in agcordance with the ritual 
and ceremonial then generally recognized. 

Thus the history of the Society of Friends, during the 
first forty years of its existence, is a record of cruel perse- 
cution, and of patient suffering. Several of its principal 
leaders died in loathsome dungeons, whilst many others 
not only suffered grievous imprisonment, but took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing that they had 
in heaven a better and an enduring substance. In the 


| year 1662, there were at one time more than four thous- 


active business of life, or as teachers and learners in this | 


college life—doing this work well, in noble, devout spirit, 
is the only service of God possible to us. If we do our 


work in any other spirit than this, if we are indifferent to | 


it altogether, or slight it, or do as little as may be, we are 
throwing away our noble inheritance as sons and daugh- 
ters of God, taking ourselves out of the upward-moving 
current of Divine life, to be stranded along its shores, 
and left to dwindle toward nothingness. ‘The year be- 


and, two hundred Friends in prison in England alone. 
(Sewell’s History, vol. 2, p. 1.) 

The principal instrument in gathering the Society was 
George Fox. In forming a just estimate of his labors, it 
must not be forgotten to what an extent the work of the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century had been left 
incomplete. In the long ages of declension by which it 
was preceded, the idea, so foreign to primitive Christian- 
ity, of the possibility of performing the service of God 
by proxy, had gradually become prevalent. The depen- 
dence of the people in religious things had become 
almost exclusively placed upon man, and the view of 
Christ in those varied relations in which he had been 
pleased to reveal himself as ‘‘ the Head over all things to 
the church,’’ had become proportionately obscured. The 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit was more or less acknowledged 
in words ; whilst His immediate teaching, if not openly 


| questioned, was far too generally undervalued or disre- 


fore us will be a year of deep and rich experiences if we | 


enter upon itasa year of God’s service. Working in 


garded. ‘The prevailing opinions and usages in relation 
to the service and worship of God, had led to the gradual 
assumption by one man in a congregation of duties which 
originally belonged to the various members, under the 
direction of the ‘‘ one spirit.’’ The presence of this one 
man was thought essential to the performance of public 


this spirit, we not only make our own growth assured, | | worship, and even to the due solemnization of Christian 
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marriage and Christian heii; ; and to him were saideall 
almost exclusively the important functions of ministry in 
the church. These functions had long almost universally 
ceased to be exercised in accordance with the injunction, 

‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ Though in gen- 
eral acknowledged to be grounded upon a special divine 
call, the performance of them was far too much looked 
upon as an effort of the hnman understanding, assisted by 
human art and learning, rather than the exercise of a 
spiritual gift, depending upon a measure of heavenly quali- 
fications to be renewed from time to time. And whilst a 
false or greatly exaggerated estimate was attached to out- 
ward means, 
public worship in humble reliance upon the immediate 
operations of His Spirit, was almost wholly unknown. 
All these things had tended to secularize the church, to 
divert both the ministers and people from their depen- 
dence upon the Fountain of living waters, to lower the 
standard of holiness to which all are called, and to draw 
away the professors of Christianity from the simplicity 
and purity of life incumbent upon the children of God. 


the waiting upon God in connection with | 


It was amidst this prevailing degeneracy that George | 


Fox appeared. He was born at Drayton-in-the- Clay, 
Leicestershire, England, in the year 1624. His parents 
were respectable members of the Episcopal Church, 

when he was but a child he gave evidence of the serious- 
ness of his disposition. 

His journal gives a striking description of the deep 
spiritual exercises through which he was led from every 
other trust or dependence to an experimental knowledge 
of the sufficiency of Christ alone. (Fox’s Journal, page 
3), ‘*1 was about twenty years of age,’’ he ,writes, 
‘*when these exercises came upon me; and I con- 
tinued in that condition some years in great trouble, 
and fain would have put it from me. I went to 
a priest to look for comfort, but found no comfort from 
them.’’ It was at this stage of his experience, 
Nathaniel Stevens, whom he describes as ‘‘ the priest of 
Drayton,’’ the town of his birth, asked him the question, 
‘Why Christ cried out upon the cross, 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ and why, He said, ‘ if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; yet not my will 
but thine be done.’ 

‘I told him,’’ says George Fox, ‘‘ that, at that time 
the sins of all mankind were upon Him, and their iniqui- 


and 
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| but that I hail some intermissions, and was sometimes 


brought into such heavenly joy that I thought I had been 
in Abraham’s bosom.’’ He adds, ‘‘As I can not declare 
the misery I was in, it was so great and heavy upon me, 
so neither can I set forth the mercies of God unto me. 
Oh!’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ the everlasting love of God to my 


| soul! When I was in distress and my troubles were great, 


then was His love exceeding great.’’ 
page 7.) 

Having, to use his own words, forsaken the ‘* priests,’’ 
he was led to leave the separate preachers also, and those 
called the most experienced people, ‘‘ for I saw there was 
none among them all that could speak to my condition.”’ 
He adds, ‘‘And when all my hopes in them and in all 
men were gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to help 
me, nor could tell what to do, then, oh! then, I heard a 
voice which said, ‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 
can speak to thy condition,’ and when I heard it my 
heart did leap for joy. The Lord let me see why there 
was none upon the earth that could speak to my condi- 
tion, namely, that I might give Him all the glory.’’ 
(Fox’s Journal, page 8.) He adds the impressive words, 
*‘All are concluded under sin, and shut up in unbelief as 
I had been, that Jesus Christ might have the preéminence, 
who enlightens and gives grace and faith and power.”’ 

The experience to which George Fox was thus called 


(Fox’s Journal, 


| was one of reality, not of superficial excitement. It 


brought him beyond all outside forms to the possession 


| of the substance, the enjoyment of the very marrow of 


| vital Christianity. 
| Spirit,’’ 


‘* These views of the work of the 
says the late John Barclay in his life of William 
Dewsbury, ‘‘did not prevent Fox and the body of the 


| early Friends from placing an equally high value on the 


Holy Scriptures with their contemporaries. They re- 


| ceived .these writings, no less than the high professors of 


| their day, 
that | 


‘My God, my | 


ties and transgressions with which he was wounded, which | 


He was to bear, and to be an offering for them, as he was 
man, but died not, as he was God. And so, in that he 
died for all men, and tasted death for every man, he was 
an offering for the sins of the whole world. This I spake, 
being at that time sensible of Christ’s sufferings and what 
he went through.”’ 

Thus experimentally taught the preciousness of his 
Saviour’s love, he was shown that none were true be- 
lievers, but that they were born of God, and had passed 
from death into life; and that though others might say 
they were believers, yet they were not really such. 

A little later as he was walking in a field on a First- 
day morning, he describes his feelings of surprise as the 
Lord opened to him that being bred at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be minis- 
ters of Christ. ‘‘ I stranged at it,’’ he says, ‘* because it 
was common belief of people ; but I saw it clearly as the 
Lord opened it to me, and was satisfied.’’ (Fox’s Jour- 
nal, page 5.) Thus brought through many exercises, 
keeping himself much as a stranger, seeking heavenly wis- 
dom and getting knowledge from the Lord, ‘‘I was 
brought off,’’ he says, ‘‘ from all outward things to rely 
wholly on the Lord alone ; and though my exercises and 
troubles were very great, yet were they not so continual, 


as given by inspiration of God and ‘ profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’ They be- 
lieved them ‘able to make wise unto Salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” But they deeply felt that 
without the inspiring Spirit, as one of our poets beauti- 
fully says : 
“« The still, small voice is wanted. He must speak 
Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect, 
Who calls for things that are not and they come. 
—Cowper’s Task, Book 5 
‘« T saw,’’ says George Fox, ‘‘ that none could know 
the spiritual meaning of Moses’, the prophets’, and John’s 


,” 


| words, nor see their path and travails, much less see 


through them unto the end of them into the kingdom, 


| unless they had the Spirit and light of Jesus; nor could 


| his Spirit. 


they know the words of Christ and his apostles without 
But as man comes by the Spirit and power of 
God to Christ, who fulfills the types, figures, shadows, 


| promises, and prophecies that were of him, and is led by 


i ment, 


the Holy Ghost into the truth and substance of the Scrip- 
tures, sitting down in him who is the author and end of 
them, then are they read and understood with profit and 
great delight.’’ (Fox's Journal, page 21.) 

The main stress of George Fox’s ministry was for the 
winning of souls. It was a call from all outside profes- 
sions and dependencies to an inward individual obedience 
and subjection to the spirit of God ; convincing of sin, 
transforming the whole inner being, and bringing to the 
experimental knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 


one Sacrifice and High Priest, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls. 

The age was one not only of much religious excite- 
but of great spiritual preparation. 


The ground 








was ready to receive the seed. The same Holy Spirit 
that had fitted George Fox for his great mission had been 
working in the hearts of those to whom he was sent. As 
he was led on through Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Holderness, and the dales of Yorkshire and Westmore- 
land, many were the seals that attended his ministry. 
And not a few who were prepared to receive his testi- 
mony became themselves under the power of the same 
Spirit, noble champions in the same spiritual warfare. 
Many meetings were settled in the north of England pre- 
viously to the year 1654, and the important cities of Lon- 
don and Bristol and the South and East of England were 
soon afterwards visited by spiritually qualified messengers. 
‘‘ Being prepared of the Lord,’’ writes one of them, 
‘‘and having received power from on high, we went 
forth, leaving all, that we might fulfill the work of the 
Lord into which he called us, not consulting with flesh 
and blood, nor taking counsel of men, but of the Lord 
alone. And nothing, save only the hand of the Lord 
and his power could have preserved us and carried us 
through. The Lord was our exceeding great reward 
through all. He kept us in the hollow of his hand. And 
notwithstanding all that was acted and spoken against us, 
many hundred of the honest and sober people owned us, 
and many rude and ungodly persons were converted to 
the truth. We were well acquainted with griefs; yet in 
all our trials and afflictions the Lord never forsook us, but 
his wisdom, love, and life and presence increased in us 
and with us.’’ (E. Burrough’s preface to George Fox’s 
‘« Great Mystery.’’) 

It has been said that the great aim of George Fox 
was to gather to the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘ I directed the 
people,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to the divine light of Christ, and 
his Spirit in their hearts. I told them that their first step 
to peace was to stand still in the light that showed them 
their sins, by which they might come to see how they 
were in the fall of the old Adam, in the darkness and 
death, strangers to the covenant of promise, and without 
God in the world; and by the same light see Christ that 
died for them to be their Redeemer and Saviour and their 
way to God.’’ To this testimony to our living Redeemer 
everything else was in his view subordinate. But when 
his ministry had been so richly blessed in the ingathering 
of so many to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, he 
felt that it became a scarcely less important part of his 
service to encourage those who had been so gathered to 
unite in the establishment of meetings for mutual Chris- 
tian oversight, for the promotion of faithfulness in their 
service to their Lord, and ina right testimony against 
delinquencies. It is a striking proof of the Christian 
wisdom which marked these arrangements that they in- 
cluded from the first regulations, apart from all clerical 
interference, for the due solemnization and registration 
of marriage under religious sanction as a Divine ordinance, 
the registration of births, and the due solemnization and 
registration of funerals. 

It was mainly through the instrumentality of George 
Fox that meetings for these objects were settled among 
Friends in England. In these efforts, in which he was 
ably supported by William Penn, Robert Barclay, and 
Isaac Penington, the utter absence of self or of any asser- 
tion on his part of church power was very conspicuous. 
It was not Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, or Congrega- 
tionalism that he sought to introduce. His great concern 
was that Christ, and Christ alone, should govern in the 
church that had been gathered unto Him as the one head 
over all. 

The wave of religious life which had thus spread over 
England was not long in making itself felt elsewhere. In 
Ireland the principal instrument raised up for the work 
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| was William Edmundson. Born in Westmoreland in 

| 1627, he went as a young man to settle at Lurgan, in the 
North of Ireland, and he has left us in his journal a 
deeply instructive record of the spiritual exercises through 
which he was led as early as 1653 to views of Christian 
truth similar to those of George Fox. He was after some 
time joined by others in that country, whose hands were 
strengthened by seasonable visits from Francis Howgill, 
“dward Burrough, and other English Friends. Meetings 
were gradually settled, and when George Fox visited Ire- 
land for the first time in 1669, he was gladdened by find- 
ing not a few congregations of Friends gathered under 
the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ in Leinster, Ulster, 
and Munster, most of which remain to the present day. 

With regard to America, severe persecution was to the 
Society there as elsewhere, the precursor of abundant in- 
crease and blessing. Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, the 
first Friends who visited that country in the year 1656, 
were imprisoned for five weeks and otherwise cruelly 
treated at Boston, and sent back to England. Mary 
Fisher afterwards visited the East of Europe. and was 
courteously received by the Sultan, Mahmoud the Fourth, 
in his camp at Adrianople. Other Friends subsequently 
visited New England, of whom William Robinson, Mar- 
maduke Stephenson, Mary Dyer, and William Leddra 
were ultimately put to death by the authorities at Boston 
in 1659 and 1660. Settlements of Friends were, how- 
ever, allowed in Rhode Island, where under the influence 
of Roger Williams, a law had been passed as early as 
1647 by which absolute liberty of conscience was secured. 
In both West and East Jersey also (in the latter of which 
Robert Barclay,*notwithstanding his residence in this 
country, for several years acted as Governor), Friends 
from the first exercised a predominant influence. The 
settlement of Pennsylvania and the founding of Philadel- 
phia by William Penn are well known. In the adjoining 
State of Maryland, though founded by Lord Baltimore, 
a Roman Catholic, liberty of conscience was established 
as early as 1649, and the molestation on the account of 
religious belief of any person professing faith in Jesus 
Christ was prohibited under severe penalties. The same 
general principles prevailed in the State of Virginia, and 
in North Carolina, where John Archdale, a member of 
the Society, was one of the early governors. It was not 
until 1671 that George Fox visited Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
and America, returning to England in the summer of 
1673. 

In America, Friends soon found themselves face to face 
with the question of Negro Slavery, but though it early 
engaged the serious thoughtfulness of individual Friends, 
it only gradually became an object of Church discipline, 
largely under the gentle, persuasive example and influence 
of John Woolman. As the dislike to the system became 


| general, many Friends from about the beginning of the 


present century, or in some cases earlier, were induced 
to emigrate westward, especially from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, into the adjoining States of 
Ohio and Indiana, then in the course of being settled, 
from which they gradually spread over parts of Illinois, 
lowa, Missouri, and Kansas, carrying with them their So- 
ciety arrangements. The settlements of Friends in 
America have continued from time to time to receive 
additions from Europe, and have resulted in the gradual 
establishment of yearly meetings on that continent, most 
of whom, whilst exercising a special jurisdiction over 
their own members, still maintain a correspondence with 
each other, and with yearly meetings in London and 
Dublin. 
The Society of Friends has ever believed that the 
| worship of God under the gospel consists not in cere- 
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monies or in external observances. It is in their view a 
simple spiritual service. They consider that no worship 
ought to be made dependent upon the presence of any 
man or order of men, and that no service, or vocal utter- 
ance in the congregation ought to be allowed to interfere 
with the operations of the Lord’s free Spirit. They re- 
joice thankfully to recognize, as means of edification, 
the preaching of the gospel and offerings of public prayer 
or thanksgiving in the congregation under the renewed 
anointing of the Holy Ghost; but they are fearful of 
making these dependent upon human arrangements, or of 
excluding by any such arrangements the silent and un- 
seen, but not unfelt ministrations of the Spirit of Christ 
immediately working in the hearts of the assembled 
worshipers. 

All true ministry of the Gospel must be, in the view of 
Friends, from the appointment of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the one Head over all things, to his Church. It is he 
who by his Spirit freely bestows the gift needed for the 
work,—a gift which is to be exercised in continued de- 
pendence upon him as he pleased to grant the renewed 
spiritual qualification from time to time. Friends have 
never presumed to limit the exercise of this gift exclu- 
sively to men. ‘The gospel is not in their view in this or 
any other respect, a dispensation narrower than the law, 
under which the gifts of Miriain and Dehorah, Hannah 
and Huldah were freely recognized without question. 
They believed with the Prophet Joel and the Apostle 
Peter that it is a dispensation under which daughters as 
well as sons are to prophesy. .Accepting the apostolic 
definition that to prophesy (I. Cor. 14: 3) is ‘* to speak 
unto men to edification and exhortatio# and comfort,’’ 
they do not overlook the fact that the Apostle Paul him- 
self gave directions as to the exercise by women of this 
gift in the assembled Church; that he freely recognized 
the services of Priscilla as well.as of Aquila, and that he 
was a guest at Cesarea in the house of Philip the Evan- 
gelist, who had four daughters who all prophesied (Acts 
21: 8.) It was not, they are persuaded, the design of 
the Apostle to nullify by words of seeming restriction 
employed by him on two occasions, the great principle 
thus authoritatively asserted and acted on. The seeming 
restriction is rather in their view, to be itself interpreted 
and limited in harmony with the general principle. It 
was not, therefore, surprising that their arrangements for 
church discipline and order should inculde meetings for 
women as well as for men ; the meeting for women hav- 
ing special reference to the care of their own sex. 

Whilst Friends have felt it their privilege nd duty to 
pay the traveling expenses, and as far as practicable to 
provide in a suitable and moderate way for the families of 
ministers engaged in actual service for the Lord, who are 
not in a position to make such provision for themselves, 
they desire that those called to the work of the ministry 
should | 


be encouraged to provide as far as possible for the 


maintenance of themselves and their families, no general 
arrangements being made by the Society for providing 
stipends or other payments for this object. They accept 
in the full extent of their meaning the words of the apos- 
tle to the overseers and elders (or the bishops and presby- 
ters) of the Church at Ephesus, ‘‘ Ye yourselves know 
that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and 
to them which were with me. I have showed you all 
things, how that so laboring, ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ”’ 
With regard to the rites of Water Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper as commonly received, it is the continued 
conviction of the Society of Friends that all the cere- 
monies of the Jewish law were fulfilled and ended by the 
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| death of Christ, and that no shadows in the worship of 


God were instituted by our Lord, or have any place in 
the Christian dispensation. The worship which he ap- 
pointed is a worship for which he provided no ritual. It 
may be without words as well as with them ; but, whether 
in silence or in utterance, it must be in spirit and in 
truth. The new covenant foretold by the prophet was 
not to be a covenant of outward type and ritual ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the old.’’ It was to be the writing of the Divine 
law upon the heart in an inward and spiritual experience. 
And it is the settled conviction of Friends that in estab- 
lishing this covenant, the Lord Jesus Christ did not de- 
sign that there should be any rite or outward observance 
of permanent obligation in his Church. His teachings, 
as in his parables, or as in the command to wash one an- 
other’s feet, was often in symbols, and ought in their 
view ever to be received in the light of his own emphatic 
declaration: ‘‘ The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life. His baptism is the bap- 
tism with the Holy Ghost and with fire. He is himself 
‘*the bread of life.’’ The eating of his body and the 
drinking of his blood cannot be an outward act. They 
truly partake of them who habitually rest upon the suf- 
ferings and death of their Lord as their only hope, and 
to whom the indwelling Spirit gives of the fulness which 
is in Christ. It is this inward and spiritual partaking 
which is, in the view of Friends, the true supper of the 
Lord. His presence with his Church is not to be by 
symbol or representation, but in the real communication 
of his own Spirit. In the withdrawal of his bodily pres- 
ence, this blessed Comforter remains to the Church the 
pledge of the power and continued care of its exalted 
King. He convinces of sin; he testifies of Jesus; he 
takes of the things of Christ ; communicating to the be- 
liever and to the Church, in a gracious and abiding mani- 
festation the real presence of the Lord. He needs no 
outward ritual or priestly intervention in bringing to the 
experience of this true commemoration and communion. 
‘¢ Behold,’’ saith he, ‘*‘ I stand at the door and knock ; 
if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in and will sup with him and he with me.’’ 

The testimony of Friends against slavery has been al- 
ready alluded to. It remains, however, briefly to touch 
upon their testimony against all war and oaths. 

Friends stand almost alone among the churches of 
Christ in maintaing the unlawfulness of all war under 
the gospel dispensation. As the followers of Christ they 
feel that they cannot reverse his express command, ‘‘Love 
your enemies.’’ Any of their members entering the 
army or otherwise actively engaging or countenancing 
war, renders himself liable to the extreme penalty of their 
church discipline—the loss of membership by disown- 
ment. Much as they have had to suffer in the way of 
imprisonment and loss of property in the faithful main- 
tenance of this testimony, the importance of which can 
scarcely be over-estimated, it has been very confirming 
to their faith that neither in the fearful conflict in Ireland 
towards close of the last century, nor in the yet more 
awful war between the northern and southern States of 
America, have those of their members who have -been 
faithful to their principles in this respect ever been per- 
mitted to lose their lives—notwithstanding the immediate 
risks to which they have been exposed. 

Upon the question of Oaths, Friends from their earli- 
est rise have always accepted the words of Christ as ab- 
solutely conclusive—‘‘ Swear not at all.’’ Their refusal 
of all oaths was in early times one of the most frequent 


occasions of ensnaring questions before the magistrates 
and of grievous fines and imprisonment. But their faith- 
fulness was rewarded ; and before the century in which 
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they rose passed away, their simple affirmation was made 
legally effective by an important statute, which subsequent 
legislation has made applicable to all possible cases. 

With regard to Christian doctrine, several important 
points have already been touched upon, which it is unne- 
cessary to repeat. Friends have constantly professed that 
their great object as a branch of the universal church has 
been to bear a full, distinct testimony to the fundamental 
teachings of primitive Christianity as set forth in the 
New Testament. 

[The paper concludes with several doctrinal ex- 
tracts from epistles of London Yearly Meeting, issued in 
1829, and since. | 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 41.—TENTH MONTH 29, 1893. 
THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES SEEK A SIGN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Blessed are they that hear the word of God, 
and keep it.—Luke I1: 28. 
Scripture Readings : Matthew 12: 38-42; Luke 11: 16, 29-36. 
Home Readings: Matt. 12: 22-37, 43-45; Mark 3: 19-30; Luke 
S$: 1-3; If: 14, 15, 17-25. 


HISTORICAL. 


In continuing the history of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
noting how desirous were the Jews of finding out what 
foundation he had for his claims, we are not surprised 
that they looked for some stupendous sign, accustomed as 
they were to the wonderful promises of their prophets. 
Geikie says: ‘‘ It might have seemed a temptation to one 
possessing supernatural power to silence all cavil bya 
miracle of irresistible grandeur. But outward acknowl- 
edgment of his claims was of no worth in a kingdom like 
that of Christ’s, resting on love and homage to holiness. 
He cared nothing for popularity or fame, and lived in 
unbroken self-restraint, using his mighty power only to 
further spiritual ends. The spiritual miracle of his 
life and words were the only signs he could vouchsafe 
while he lived, for at no time did he lay stress on mira- 
cles alone as means of gaining disciples, but subordi- 
nated them to his proclamation of the truth. His preach- 
ing would itself be a sign like that of the preaching of 
Jonah to the Ninevites. Vast multitudes had gone 
out to hear John, and had professed repentance; vast 
multitudes had followed himself, and yet, the result had 
been only temporary and superficial. The refor- 
mation under John and under himself was only tempo- 
rary ; the nation would fall back to its old sinful ways, 
and become worse than ever. 
and thus foretold it.’’ 

At this point ig the history we are confronted with 
the thought that is so common in our times, when a mod- 
ern prophet runs far ahead of the acceptance of his truths 
by his generation, that of a charge of insanity. The 
friends of Jesus were led to fear that his mind had given 


He foresaw his rejection 


way under the excitements through which he passed. 
Geikie continues: ‘‘ Very possibly the simple household 
at Nazareth had innocently accepted the insinuation that 
he was really out of his mind. It was only about 
ten hour’s distance from Nazareth to Capernaum over the 
hills; they would go and see for themselves; and so 
Mary, and the brothers and sisters of Jesus—the whole 
household, for Joseph was dead—set out for Peter’s 
house. If they could keep him for a time at Naza- 
reth, if necessary, under restraint, the quiet they hoped 
would calm his mind and free him from his _hallucina- 
tions.’’ How natural was this, for they would not see 
his mission. ‘‘ Vision in spiritual things, as in nature, 
depends not on the flood of light around us, but on the 
eye on which it falls.’’ 
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TEACHING. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, loth to accept the teach- 
ings of Jesus, asked for a sign, presumably that they 
might have an excuse for denouncing him as a false 
teacher. Jesus said no sign should be given, save that of 
the prophet Jonah, which Matthew records referred to 
the similarity between the marvelous preservation of Jonah 
and the burial and resurrection of Jesus. Luke omits 
this explanation, and the remainder of the discourse very 
forcibly teaches another lesson also taught in the book of 
Jonah,—that the same Power that inspired the prophet 
would prepare the hearts of the hearers to receive and 
understand the message. 

The inhabitants of Nineveh were turned from their 
evil ways by the preaching of Jonah. There is no record 
that they knew of the dealings of God with him by 
which he was made willing to deliver the message. 

Again, the queen of the South came a long distance 
to hear Solomon, yet asked no sign. She was an earnest 
seeker after true wisdom, and listened with a willing ear 
and a sincere purpose. In both cases the witness which 
God has placed in every soul was sufficient to convince 
them of the truth of what they had heard. 

Jesus desired to draw their attention away from him- 
self as the instrument, and to direct it towards his teach- 
ings and to the means which God had appointed, by 
which they were to recognize his authority. 

Another valuable thought in the lesson is that when 
the truth is apprehended it becomes the ‘‘ word of God’ 
to us, and blessed are they who ‘‘ hear and keep it.’ 
Now, as then, men are too apt to listen only for the 
entertainment of the moment. The intellect is convinced, 
perhaps, the fancy pleased with the new thought, but no 
effort is made to grasp it fully and fashion the life by its 
requirements, and therefore our last state is worse than 
the first—for to error we have added a false standard of 
life, being content to live below our highest ideal of 
right living. 

Perhaps we are unconsciously falling into another 
error that is comparable to in that we 
are not always willing to listen to a discourse and judge 
it by this standard which Jesus gave. Is there nota 
growing tendency to seek popular speakers, and to accord 
rather lukewarm attention to those who have not estab- 
lished their authority, or whose delivery is not pleasant ? 
And do we endeavor to benefit by what we hear as con- 
scientiously as we should do, believing that the message 
is given by inspiration ? 


’ 


‘ seeking a sign,’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
The same question concerning a sign had been asked 
Jesus by the Jews at the beginning of his ministry, (John 


11: 18). ‘* What sign showest thou us, seeing that thou 
doest these things ?’’ This was at the time of his purifi- 
cation of the temple at Jerusalem, when be drove out the 
traders and the money changers from its sacred courts ; 
and now after the wonderful restoration of ‘‘ 
with a devil, blind and dumb’’ the 
sign from heaven. 


one possessed 
Pharisees demand a 
At this time Jesus was in Galilee sur- 
rounded by his friends and those who were ready to 
believe that he was their expected Messiah ; but mingled 
with the multitude were also scribes and Pharisees, who 
had come from Jerusalem clothed with the dignity and 
authority of the church, to watch the movements of this 
innovator and mark his influence whether it be waxing or 
waning. There was little to encourage them to believe 
that he was losing his hold upon the hearts of these rural 
people, for ‘‘ the multitude were amazed, and said, Is this 
the son of David? and even a woman lifted up her 
voice to testify for him. Seeing such a spirit of enthusi- 
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astic admiration the cunning rulers were ready with a 
device to counteract this dangerous influence, and declared 
that Jesus wrought by the powers of evil. This assertion 
was sternly denied by the Master, and those who had fol- 
lowed him in his journeys up and down through the land 
must have testified (though perhaps privately for fear of 
these Jewish dignitaries) that his acts had even been 
benificent, his words tender and consolatory to those in 
affliction, his preaching full of heavenly inspiration lead- 
ing the soul to God, and his example that of a man who 
loves his fellow-men and desires them to be strong for the 
truth and true to the right. But the rulers were blind to 
acts of mercy and love and saw only that the sacred cus- 
toms of the church and its traditions were set aside fear- 
lessly by this Nazarine, and that he who had not the 
learning of the schools was judging ¢hem by their fruits ; 
‘« The tree is known by its fruit,’’ said Jesus to them, and 
‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.”’ 


ONE INFLAMING CAUSE OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Tue fabulous prices paid for real estate in fashionable 
localities, recently cited by Mr. Ward McAllister, is but 
one of the many items of wild and senseless expenditure 
indulged in by the American people. The extravagances 
of the millionaires would not so much concern the nation 
at large, perhaps, if they were not so widely reported by 
the newspapers of the country, and did not lead to imita- 
tion of their follies by the moderately wealthy, and did 
not add to the insane desire for money among the younger 
business men everywhere. -These daily reports of fashion- 
le follies, these incessant letters, written for the masses, 
describing the homes, the equipage, the dress, the jewels, 
the entertainments of the rich, are demoralizing to the 
last Any paper desiring the real welfare of the 
nation should cease their publication at once and forever. 
They inflame the minds of poor people, they inspire a 
desire for money in thousands of readers who have 


ab 
aegree 


been 
well content with moderate prosperity heretofore, they 
lead silly women to importune weak husbands for a style 
of living they cannot afford, they are indirectly the cause 
of much of the wild speculation, the gambling, the em- 
bezzlements of which we hear so much day by day. They 
may make the groundlings laugh, but they as certainly 
make the judicious grieve. 

Let a battle against this pernicious form of American 
snobbery be instituted at once by every publication of 
influence, and we shall soon see a change for the better 
in the tone of general society in the smaller cities and 
country places. Now every family, almost, is influenced 
by these accounts of folly and wild expenditure, to a 
greater or less degree. These fashion letters that crowd 
every paper read by women, which describe only toilets 
which can be worn by the very rich and which can be 
made only by the most expensive dressmakers, tempt 
thousands of women of moderate means to buy what they 
canuot afford, to employ modistes whose charges are sim- 
ply robbery, and to constantly desire what they cannot 
possibly have, thus bringing domestic discord into homes 
that might have been peaceful and happy. Contentment 
of the old-fashioned kind, with simple dress, moderate 
expenditure in entertaining, and a quiet style of living 
generally, seems to be almost a lost art. Could we blot 
out at once the fashionable intelligence, and the fashion 
letters from the public prints, it would be the first step 
toward a revival of the more sensible ideas of our fathers 


and mothers. Now there is not one family out of ten 
that is not extravagant in proportion to its means; and 
that is why we are in the throes of the present perilous 


panic. 


ns. G. 
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WE print in this issue the paper on the Origin and 
History of the Society of Friends, prepared by J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, of London, and read at the World’s Con- 
gress of Religions as part of the exercises on Ninth month 
22, the day assigned to Orthodox Friends. As we re- 
marked two weeks ago, the paper sets forth very fairly 
the rise and development of the Society, and while 
the doctrinal stand-point of the writer, as indicated by 
expressions occasionally employed in the article, would 
probably differ on points some from that of many of our 
readers, his and their agreement on all the essential state- 
ments it makes would hardly be open to question. We 
print the paper and note this fact, because additional 
evidence is thus gi that if we hold fast to the 
fundamental principle of the Society, the Indwelling 
Spirit, we cannot differ widely on other points of faith. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite is, one of the most prom- 
inent and active of the Friends in London Yearly Meet- 
ing, and represents that section of the Society in England 
which in past time has been least favorable to our body 
of Friends. He was one of the number from England 
who participated in the Conference held at Richmond, 
Indiana, in 1887, which drew up a ‘‘ Declaration of 
Faith,’’ which since that time some of the yearly meet- 
ings of the ‘* Orthodox ’”’ 


given 


’ 


body in the West have ap- 
proved,—though London Yearly Meeting declined to 
do so. 


THE increase in the South, and even in other sections 
of the country, of horrible cases of lynching, is a dis- 
couraging sign of the times. Not only is the rule of law 
and order broken, but two features appear which add to 
the evil nature of the case. These are, first, the inflic- 
tion of death in a most barbarous manner, and, second, 
the execution of persons undoubtedly innocent of the 
crime charged upon them. A case of the latter kind was 
barely avoided in one of the large southern cities a fea 
days ago, by the police releasing and sending away a man 
whom they had arrested, but who was clearly not the 
person they wanted. 

We find in a local newspaper of Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia a paragraph which shows how wanting too many are 
in sound views as to the organization of society and the 
prevention of crime. 


This paragraph, referring to a re- 
cent shocking murder of two old people in their house at 
night, urges that the authorities ‘‘ ferret out the guilty 
party and mete out justice in short order,’’ and adds that 
‘‘nothing short of this will satisfy the vengeance of the 
Public vengeance is a hideous thought, and is 
in close touch, if not actual identity, with that which 


public.’”’ 
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expresses itself in lynch law. The demand for swift and | 
sudden blood-shedding is the expression of the revenge- | 
ful feeling. How little it does to make life secure, or in- 
sure personal safety, or property rights, may easily be 
seen by a study of those sections of the country in which 
lynching is most frequent, and where human life is al- 


ways held cheaply. 


THe London Friend, Tenth month 6, has the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

‘* Intimation of the death of our friend William Pol- 
lard reached us just after we had gone to press last week. 
He passed peacefully away at the age of sixty-five years, 
on Third-day, the 26th ult., the interment taking place in 
the Friends’ burial-ground, Ashton-on-Mersey, last Sixth- 
day. William Pollard was for some years one of the 
masters at Ackworth School, and his name will always be 
associated with that institution as a compiler of the ‘Ack- 
worth Reader,’ an excellent selection of readings for 
daily use in the upper classes, containing many illustra- 
tions of British eloquence, and passages from some of the 
masterpieces of English literature. In later years our 
friend has been closely connected with the cause of Peace, 
his services in the promulgation of Peace principles hav- 
ing been recently acknowledged by his many friends in 
the shape of a testimonial. He was for a number of 
years secretary of the Manchester Peace Society, and was 
an active agent in the cause as a lecturer in various parts 
During the last few months W. Pollard 
has been associated with W. E. Turner in the editorship 
of the British Friend.’’ 


of the country. 


A WRITER in the Chicago newspaper, Unity, points out 
what is, no doubt, an ‘‘ inflaming cause of extravagance,’’ 


in the ‘‘ fashion ’’ articles and letters published in many 


of the newspapers, and the accounts given continually of 
the large expenditure of a small class of wealthy people. 
It is perfectly true, as this writer says, that the descrip- 
tions given of the living of those who are extremely rich’ 
furnish no proper rule oreexample for ordinary people, 
and they are consequently not only not helpful but actually 
distracting and misleading. The multitude of ‘ fashion 
plates,’’—many of them positively grotesque in their ex- 
travagance and foolishness,—which appear in the news- 
papers, aid in the work of planting false ideas and en- 
couraging wasteful expenditure. It is a great pity there 
should be so many seeds of folly thus sown. 


EvERY man has experienced how feelings which end 
in themselves, and do not express themselves in action, 
leave the heart debilitated. We get feeble and sickly in 
character when we feel keenly, and cannot do the thing 
we feel.— Robertson. 


He that takes away reason to make way for revelation 
puts out the light cf both, and does much the same as if 
he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better 
to receive the remote light of an invisible star by a tele- 
scope.—Locke. 


BIRTHS. 
JONES.—In Willistown, Chester county, Pa., Eighth month 16, 
1893, to Matthias S. and Ida H. Jones, ason, who is named C. Heyburn. 


MARRIAGES. 
BUZBY—HAINES.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Tenth month 11, 1893, under the care of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey, Milton W. Buzby, of Philadelphia, son of Elias and the 
late Susan S. Buzby, formerly of Salem, N. J., and Idella, daughter 
of Job S. and Ellen B. Haines, of Mickleton, N. J. 


HAINES—ROBERTS.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
27th of Ninth month, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, Albert Haines, son 
of William B. and Mary T. Haines, and Elizabeth, daughter of Sarah 
W. and the late Samuel L. Roberts, all of Mt. Laurel, Burlington 
county, N. J. 


JENKINS—ALLEN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 11, 1893» 
George Herbert, son of Alice A. and the late Algernon S. Jenkins, 
of Gwynedd, Pa., and Jessie Stockton, daughter of George Willey and 
Anna Stockton Allen, of West Philadelphia. 


PARKER—GRUBB.—On the evening of Tenth month 12, 1893, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Edgar J. Parker and Deborah L. Grubb, of 
West Chester, Pa. 


TOMLINSON—MERRICK.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month 17, 1893, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Ella, daughter of George T. and Mary A. Merrick, 
and Alvan H. Tomlinson, of Bucks county, Pa. 


« 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—Suddenly, from the effects of an accident, Tenth 
month 5, 1893, at the age of five years, at the home of her father, near 
Benjaminville, Illinois, Florence May, oldest child and only daughter 
of Allen and Anna Brown, and granddaughter of Joshua and Julia A. 
Brown, all members of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 


GARRETSON.—At the residence of Wm. P. Livezey, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., 12th of Tenth month, 1893, Sarah E., widow of Isaac 
Garretson, and daughter of the late Alan W. and Mary E. Corson. 


HAINES.—Near Riverside, N. J., suddenly, Tenth month 12, 
1893, John W. Haines, Sr., in his 84th year; an elder of Westfield 
Preparative and Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J. 


LESTER.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 10, 1893, Frank Green’ 
infant son of Evan J. (Jr.) and Helen G. Lester, aged 5 months, 9 
days. 


SHINN.—At Mount Holly, N. J., Tenth month 14, 1893, Phebe, 
daughter of the late William and Ann Shinn, in the 77th year of her 
age ; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 


WHITE.—At their residence in Bloomfield, Ontario, Ninth month 
26, 1893, Elizabeth N., wife of Cornelius White Deceased was 
the eldest daughter of the late Jonathan and Jemima Noxon, and 
died on the anniversary of her 7oth birthday. . Unassuming in her 
She 


manners, she was highly respected by those who knew her best. 
Friends, an elder a number of 


was a life member of the Society of 

years before her death. She had a lingering illness which terminated 
in consumption. She often felt that her work here was drawing toa 
close, and felt more than willing to be released and join that innumer- 
able company in spirit-life where death cannot enter and there is none 
to say that I am sick. She bore her illness with Christian patience and 
resignation. CW. 


WRIGHT.—At his home, Cherry Vale, Montgomery county, Kan- 
sas, on the morning of Tenth month 11, 1893, Hanson T. Wright, son 
of Thomas and Anna Wright, formerly of Adams county, Pa., aged 75 
years and I month. 

He had a birthright membership in the Society of Friends, and 
though throughout most of his life he was called by circumstances 
away from companionship and intercourse with those of that faith yet 
he firmly adhered to those principles which were his inheritance, or 
were imbibed in his childhood and early youth, and which served as his 
guide through life. He left the home of his parents at the early age 
of thirteen years, to serve as salesman ina small country store. And 
throughout the rest of his life he was engaged in mercantile business, 
which he always endeavored to transact to the satisfaction of those with 
whom he dealt. 

He was a most dutiful son, a devoted husband and father, and a 
kind brother and friend. He leaves a wife and one son, a brother and 
two sisters, and numerous friends to mourn his loss, and his memory 
will be lovingly cherished by them all. H. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 1893 
[Report Continued from Last Week.] 
THE business meetings began on Second-day, with a good 
attendance and much interest. The epistles from other 
meetings brought before us the condition of Society and 
the needs of the world as well as our opportunities for min- 
istering to them, and were not only encouraging but offered 
an excellent preparation for the consideration of the ques- 
tions soon to claim our attention. Where the frequent 
baptism and earnest seeking for divine guidance are fol- 
lowed by practical work for the uplifting of humanity we 
feel that ‘‘ faith and works’’ are being united as they 
should be. The loving sympathy that binds the different 
yearly meetings together is largely the result of this cor- 
respondenc e, and we highly prize it. Much concern was 
felt that the young people seemed to be loth to take up 
the responsibility which the mothers who have passed on 
to their ‘reward have laid down. The indseaaiion that 
two mid:week meetings have been discontinued caused a 
feeling of deep regret, and earnest encouragement was 
given to the members of small meetings to continue faith- 
ful, and to remember that one hour each week given to 
wait upon God collectively could well be spared from the 
many that are spent in ways that bring a much less 
blessing 

A memorial to Congress, asking that it be made illegal 
to pass newspapers containing accounts of prize fights 
through the United States mails, was prepared by a joint 
committee, endorsed, and forwarded. 

The answers to the queries showed no evidence of a 
gain in faithfulness, but evinced the same need for watch- 
ful care and earnest labor in our fold. 

Our statistical report showed a net loss of 36. 

A committee of men and women prepared an address 
on the subject of temperance which was accepted and 
directed to be printed with the minutes and also to be 
circulated in the newspapers. Edward Coale visited our 
meeting with a message of encouragement to more practi- 
cal righteousness,—bidding all to look forward not back- 
ward and to remember that each generation must be faith- 
ful in its own day. We must minister to the needs of the 
world to-day as made known to us by the All-wise Father. 

A young Friend testified that she had heretofore felt 
that the Society did not give sufficient opportunity for the 
young people to work, but the words to which we had 
just listened had enabled her to see that we are to come 
to meeting for inspiration and for help, - then instead 
of being led by Friends we are to be led by God himself, 
and go forth to labor as He may direct ; and we are to do 
this not for the glory of the church but for the help of 
humanity itself and for the glory of God. 

There were many messages for the sorrowful and those 
in tribulation, as well as for those who are not being faith- 
ful. We were asked to place a definite value upon our 
membership, to remember that we stand for a principle 
and for truths which we believe are of great value to the 
world, and that we have a work to do in spreading a 
knowledge of these truths and in ee. the growth 
and welfare of the society to which we belong 

Che old committee on P hilanthropic I abor w was released 
and a larger one appointed. ‘There appears to be an in- 
creased interest in this practical application of our faith. 
An earnest plea was made for greater efforts to spread the 
spirit of peace as opposed to that of war, and mothers 
were cautioned to avoid giving presents of toy weapons, 
as they foster the war spirit and give it an attractive guise. 
Much interest was manifested in the colored schools under 
our care, which we hope will result in a better provision 
for their needs. 





The public meeting on Fourth-day morning was of 
deep interest. Isaac Wilson expounded his views on Sal- 
vation being directly from the Lord and not through any 
scheme devised by man, most clearly and acceptably. A 
spiritual interpretation of the lesson to be drawn from the 
record of Jonah’s mission to the Ninevites was plain, 
practical, and convincing. His encouragement to those 
young in the ministry, and his message of good cheer, 
were like water to the thirsty land. 

Nathaniel Richardson explained the nature of true 
worship, and called all to render this reasonable service 
to the Father. 

Testimony was born to the necessity for making a sur- 
render of everything that is antagonistic to the Divine 
will before we can ‘‘ go to the Father.’’ There must be 
no enmity, no strife, nothing but pure love, not only to 
our friends, but to our enemies. 

‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps 
aright.’’ We must go to that Divine Power that dwells 
within us. Good lectures and sermons will refresh and 
strengthen us, but it is only as we enter into the sanctu- 
ary of the inner heart that we can be saved. 

Edward Coale gave an earnest warning against listen- 
ing to the voice of human reasoning against the command 
of God. He contrasted the two ideas of salvation—one 
having for its object the getting to heaven when we die 
and the avoiding of punishment after death for our sins, 
and the other, the doing of God’s will all the time in this 
present life that we may be saved from committing sin. 
He gave a clear exposition of Friends’ views as con- 
trasted with those generally held. 

Two sessions of the First-day School Association were 
held, and we were encouraged to make the same zealous 
effort to bring about the success of our schools that we 
give to temporal pursuits. 

The public meeting on Fourth-day evening was ad- 
dressed by Isaac Wilson, who spoke to the condition of 
inquiry that seemed to be present, and in a plain, simple 
way demonstrated the simplicity of religion as we under- 
stand it, using largely the illustration which Jesus gave on 
a similar occasion, of a little leaven hid in the three 
measures of meal. He showed in a very kind way that 
men now, as in the time of Jesus, were ‘‘ teaching the 
commandments of men for the commands of God, and 
to this fact are due many of the mysteries that surround 
religion. 

He visited women’s meeting on Fifth-day afternoon 
and spoke words of cheer to certain conditions into close 
sympathy with which he seemed to be baptized. 

The meeting adjourned with the feeling that it had 
been greatly favored during our sittings, and with an 
earnest desire that we may prove ourselves worthy of the 
blessings conferred upon us by greater faithfulness in our 
home meetings. R. 


PROTECTION OF HaLF HarDy PLANTS IN WINTER.— 
A correspondent of Reading, Pa., endeavored to protect 
Magnolia grandiflora by tying long straw about it anp 
then tying this straw with coarse sacks. All the leaves 
subsequently dropped off of them when making new 
growth. ‘Trees of similar character do not want close 
protection of this kind—but simply to be sheltered from 
the sun and cold winds—the atmosphere is rather an 
advantage to them. There are quite a number of very 
fine specimens of this Magnolia in the city yards and 
gardens of Philadelphia and vicinity that get no protec- 
tion at all but what the surrounding buildings afford. 
The sun does not shine on them long in the winter, and 
the cold winds are effectually kept from them.—J/eehans’ 
Monthly. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue last of the Circular Meetings for this year, under 
the care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting’s Committee, 
was held at East Branch, N. J., on First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 14. It being a beautiful fall day, a large 
concourse of people assembled, among them many young 
men and young women, who gave close attention to the 
communication of Geo. H. Killé, of Mount Holly, who 
was especially favored in his explanation of the Garden 
of Eden, spiritualizing it so as to be understood by all, 
showing the very great importance of being continually 
upon the guard against the temptations constantly pre- 
sented to us, seeing tnat we keep the Garden of the Heart 
thoroughly cleansed of every obnoxious weed, that might 
hinder and prevent the good seed from taking root and 
permeating our whole life. Soon after the meeting gath- 
ered he very feelingly and frequently appeared in suppli- 
cation. Samuel Jones, of Philadelphia, asked the young 
men ‘‘why we had sat so quitely before a word was 
spoken,’’ and answered the question by saying that an 
opportunity was thus given to prepare the mind, through 
the operation of the Divine spirit upon it, to receive and 
better understand the spoken word, should any one feel 
called upon to break the silence. ‘This was a favored oc- 
casion, and several expressed, ‘‘ What a good meeting we 
have had : one of the best I ever attended.’’ 

The East Branch meeting-house was closed for about 
twenty years, not a single meeting for worship held in it 
during that time. What is being done there can be done 
in other localities where our meetings are very small and 
under the discouragement of fearing that soon they may 
have to be laid down, by some live, interested,.and de- 
termined Friends doing whatever they can to prevent, in- 
stead of mourning over the prospective decline. A sac- 
rifice is necessary, but it will ‘‘ pay’’ in the consolation 
that we have attended to a duty for the benefit of our 
fellow men. W. M. M. 


The ‘‘ Friends’ Boarding Home,’’ West Chester, Pa., 
held its annual meeting on the 13th inst., there being 
present twenty-four of the twenty-seven women who con- 
stitvte the Board of Management. A very satisfactory 
report was presented and read prior to its being forwarded 
to Concord Quarterly Meeting, under the woman’s branch 
of which the ‘‘ Home”’ is maintained. There are now 
in the institution fourteen occupants, permanent and 
transient, and it is fully realizing the expectation of those 
concerned in its establishment. 


A correspondent sends us notes of the testimony 
offered in Friends’ meeting, New York City, on the 15th 


inst., by Charles M. Stabler. His general theme was the 
** Practice of Religion.’’ He spoke of the strong tend- 
ency of the present time to active ‘‘ works,’’ and of the 
different conceptions of religious duty involved in ‘¢ silent 
contemplation.’ Each was good, each the complement 
of the other ; combined they possessed a strength superior 
to eitheralone. Religion can be explained and preached 
about, but the great duty is to put in practice that which 
is revealed to us when alone with God. Whatever comes 
to us of good should be treasured up, and acted upon. 
If one principle, such as love to our neighbor as to our 
self, should be the subject of contemplation on First-day, 
by acting out this principle through the coming week, we 
shall come more fully to know what is meant by ‘‘ God is 
Love,’’ and by thus continuing and taking one principle 
after another, we may in time reach the full stature of a 
Christian. 


Enterprise states that on the 14th of next month the old 
meeting-house at Langhorne (Middletown meeting), will 
be one hundred years old, and it is expected to com; 
memorate the fact by a centennial gathering, in which 
many of the members will join. 


FROM THE MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


Looxkinc from my window, as I write, upon the placid 
waters of this beautiful harbor, I can hardly realize that 
the stories told me of their terrible, treacherous work, so 
shortly since, can possibly be true. But we have only to 
pass through the streets of this little village to see the 
ravages of the most terrible storm that has ever visited this 
part of our country. 

Yesterday we took occasion to visit Sullivan’s Island. 
I am sure words will fail me if I attempt to tell you the 
sad scene of destruction that met us there. ‘The great 
sand-heaps each side of the railway, which you so well 
remember, as well as those around the houses, were com- 
pletely leveled. Of course the railroad track had been 
burried three or four feet, and they were still at work 
digging it out for the cars to make their way through. 
We may well say the Island is a pile of ruins, for the 
houses that remain in a habitable condition are the excep- 
tion. Of very many nothing but a pile of lumber 
remained. Some were standing upon their sides or 
ends ; others had been taken from their foundation, car- 
tied a greater or less distance, and set down upon the 
sand, while others again, large two-story buildings, were 
minus doors, windows, and piazzas, leaning to right or 
left, just ready to fall. ‘Two or three nearest the beach, 
were swept away out to sea with all their contents, and 
nothing has been heard from them since. It is thrilling 
to hear the people tell of the experience of that night, 
both here and there. Many men and women holding 
each other to keep upon their feet, waded to a place of 
safty, in water up to their chins, and the rain pouring in 
torrents all the while. Up as far as the court-house here, 
the water rose from three to six feet, and whole families 
were taken from the second story windows in boats, while 
the water rushed into the houses and destroyed everything 
in them. Very many, white and colored, lost all cloth- 
ing but the few pieces they wore. All have thrilling 
stories to tell, and certainly their condition calls for pity 
and aid, and more so as time goes on and cooler weather 
comes. 

The Red Cross Society, through Clara Barton, has 
taken up the work of aiding the suffers at Edisto, Beau- 
fort, and vicinity, but no help has been offered the suffer- 
ers here. Yet in a month or two after the little provision 
on hand is gone, somebody will have to extend aid, or 
they will starve. That is very certain, as they will have 
no way of obtaining support until another crop comes. 

The school opened on the morning of the 1st inst., 
and is already largely attended. There is little or no 
cotton picking to keep them away, and the weather is so 
warm they do not need many garments. Miss Nicholas 
arrived ‘Tuesday, and we have been very busy getting 
ready for our winter's work. It is as warm as summer, 
and very pleasant. I think you would find your winter 
overcoat quite beyond endurance. 

I do hope the Friends wili make extra efforts in our 
behalf this winter, and put it in our power to do our part 
toward keeping our own people, at least, from intense 
sufferings. It seems to me they might send us double or 
triple the amount of old clothing, if nothing else, and 
more bed covering. If any one feels moved to send any 
kind of provision, I will willingly take the trouble of 
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distributing it. I hope the cold weather will be long in 
coming. 

We are both feeling well, and hope to continue so. 
We found our little family all well, and everybody seemed 
ready to welcome us back, and we are glad to be back 
and about our work once more. Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Oct. 8. 


THE EVIDENCE OF COMPARISONS. 

The following letter from a correspondent recently appeared in 
The Friend, London. 

Dear FrieEND: ‘‘ Comparisons are good things,’’ 
writes Newton A. Trueblood in your last issue of Zhe 
Friend. Others have said, and with equal truth, ‘‘ Com- 
parisons are odious.’’ Permit me also to add that com- 
parisons are often very misleading. It is in this last con- 
nection that I wish, without any desire to discourage your 
correspondent, to draw his attention to the matter. 

rhat mission meetings and First-day schools are useful 
agencies in the building up of our Religious Society I am 
willing to admit, and that in many instances meetings or 

entres of Quaker influence would probably have die« d out 
stahont them, few of us will deny ; but that ‘ religious 
life’’ is marked by increase of numbers resulting from 
this activity, which I think Newton A. Trueblood is en- 
deavoring to prove, I very much question. 

Fashion is a curious thing and appears under every 
garb. It may become as much a fashion to attend a place 
of worship as to adopt a new style of dress. It is nof 
the fashion to conduct meetings for worship according to 
the method adopted by Friends, and of necessity, there- 


‘fore, the numbers attending them are few; and just as 


soon as you introduce the machinery of other churches, 
whether E piscopalian or Methodist, there isan acquisition 
of numbers, but that this is an evidence that they ‘‘ are 
full of Christian life,’’ in which some of our older Ameri- 
can meetings, with a small and non-increasing membership 
show a lack, is hardly fair. 

In all ages the living members of the Christian Church 
have generally been few in number, comparatively speak- 
ing ; but even then the religious life was by no means in- 
ferior to that resulting from a wholesale adoption of Chris- 
tianity by some powerful monarch, as frequently occurred. 
And whilst I could rejoice with Newton A. Trueblood at 
a genuine revival of our Religious Society, both here and 
in America, I have yet to learn that the increased vitality 
attributed to certain meetings on the American Conti- 
nent is any more sincere than the Christian life exempli- 
fied in the quiet and undemonstrative Quakerism of cer- 
tain of the older meetings which seem to lack the earn- 
estness and zeal, and certainly do come short of the mem- 
bership, of those more recently established and noted by 
your American correspondent. Yours truly, 

WaLTER W. WILLMOTT. 
Darlington, September 4, 1893. 


Tratn your child in self-reliance by habitually refrain- 
ing from applying your hand to his work. The product, 
good or bad, is to be Azs expression, Azs creation. Aim not 
for a good production, but rather for a good producer.— 
The New Education. 


Miss Nancy Corne.ivus, an Indian, has just compieted 
a full course in the Hartford training school for nurses 
and received her diploma. She is the first of her race to 
prepare herself for such service by scientific training.— 
Northern Christian Advocate. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE Young Friends’ Association met Tenth month 9, 1893, in the 
Library at Kace street. The president, William W. Birdsall, presided ; 
over two hundred were present, of whom sixty-seven were members. 
The minutes of Sixth month’s meeting were read and approved. The 
Literature Committee reported that ‘the Leaflets selected by them were 
printed, one thousand copies of each, and presented to the Local Com- 
mittee on Religious Congresses as a contribution from Young Friends’ 
Association, and they were gladly received. The Leaflets were dis- 
tributed in the sets of six, and handed to strangers at the doors, both 
at the time of the General Parliament and at our Denominational Con- 
gress." The Current Topics Committee reported having investigated 
the matter of “‘ Church Notices’’ in the hotels, and ordered the inser- 
tion of one of the usual size (about three inches square) at ten of the 
leading hotels in this city; as none could be inserted for less than one 
year, the idea of putting any in the Chicago hotels during the term of 
the Congress was abandoned. The committee presented for the con- 
sideration of the Association the two discussions announced for the 
evening. The Building Committee reported that immediately upon 
receiving the Yearly Meeting’s grant of additional space back of Nos. 
140 and 142 N. 15th street, the outlines of plans were formulated, and 
are now completed, but, as there are other interests than our own to be 
consulted, they cannot be definitely accepted until approved by Repre- 
sentative Committee and Library Committee; individual members of 
each have expressed approval, and we hope to have formal action within 
the next month. We must also take into consideration the existing 
business depression and move more slowly toward the erection of our 
building than we had hoped to do. 

The Executive Committee reported the election to membership of 
Alice B. Comly, Rowland Comly, Samuel C. Lukens, Adele E. Lukens, 
also the program for the evening. 

Alice N. Townsend then presented an excellent resumé of Vol. II. 
of Janney’s History. After outlining the occurrences of the period— 
from 1660 to 1691—she says: “A record like this can hardly fail to 
produce the impression that the word fersecution embraces Friends’ 
history at this time, but we must guard against this impression. It is 
significant that during the last years of Charles II.’s reign there were 
any Friends’ meetings at all after so severe a persecution of twenty 
years’ duration, also that convincements never ceased, but that the 
Society numerically increased. It was moreover a time of intense 
vitality and not only in spite of persecution but even because of it. 
Everywhere misunderstood Friends were anxious to state their princi- 
ples with the utmost clearness, and in the writings of Penn, Penington, 
and Barclay the Society received perhaps its richest literary legacy. 
Under persecution’s pressure codperation became necessary for relief 
and concerted strength. Thus it became no small factor in the estab- 
lishment of meetings, monthly, quarterly, and yearly, which establish- 
ment dates from this time. We are liable to another error. In dwell- 
ing so much on the patience and endurance of Friends we may bring 
these features into undue prominence and produce a distorted portrait ; 
the Friend did something beside stand with his hat on until he was 
dragged off to prison. By his speech and pamphlets, no less than by 
his sufferings, he kept the cause of religious liberty in continual agita- 
tion. We cannot tell just how much or how little effect this had ; it is 
one thing to count the victims of sword or fagot, another to estimate 
the number of minds influenced by the presentation of a principle. 
Surely it is something, it is much for the world, when men simply hold 
up a high ideal and live for it and die for it. This much the Friend 
did.’’ The paper closed with an enumeration of the more prominent of 
the many Friends who died during this period. 

After a few moments devoted to comment upon the review, Isaac 
Roberts presented the subject: “ The Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and the Relation of the Society of Friends to It.” 

This Society, he said, was established Second month 2, 1881, by 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, of a Congregational Church in Portland, Maine, 
among the young people of his own congregation ; after a few months 
he wrote of it to one of the Church periodicals, antl the idea being at 
once taken up, the membership has now increased to over one million, 
one hundred thousand persons. Its purpose is to train young members 
for Christian work: to build up the Church by securing new members, 
to aid reform, etc. Its four distinguishing features are (1) the Pledge, 
(2) the Weekly Prayer Meeting, (3) the Monthly Consecration Meet- 
ing, (4) the Lookout Committee, whose duty it is to seek new members. 
It demands of its members individual loyalty to the Church which they 
attend, the motto being, ‘* For Christ and the Church.” 

The pledge is lengthy, and is conspicuous for one thing,—the ab- 
sence of direct reference to **‘ God”’ or “ the Heavenly Father,” which 
makes it weak for possible Friendly use. It reads: ‘“ Trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise Him that I will strive to do 
whatever he would like to have me do; that I will make it the rule of 
my life to pray and to read the Bible every day, and to support my own 
Church in every way, especially by attending all her regular Sunday 
and mid-week services, unless prevented by some reason which I can 
conscientiously give to my Saviour; and that, just so far as I know how, 
hroughout my whole life, I will endeavor to lead a Christian life. As 
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an active member, I promise to be true to all my duties, to be present 
at and to take some part, aside from singing, in every Christain En- 
deavor prayer meeting, unless hindered by some reason which I can 
conscientiously give to my Lord and Master. If obliged to be absent 
from the monthly consecration meeting of the Society, I will, if possi- 
ble, send at least a verse of Scripture to be read in response to my name 
at the roll call.” 

They devote much attention to missionary work, last year raising 
many thousands of dollars for that purpose. So much for the Society 
itself. Many Friends have the same concern as the Reverend Mr. 
Clark, that the Church shall be built up through its young people, and 
that they shall be’trained in the best manner for efficient work ; and 
the query comes, can we adopt the Christian Endeavor Society into our 
midst? Scarcely, in its present form. Western Friends have been 
particularly anxious on the subject, feeling that the methods of the 
Young Friends’ Association do not meet the need they feel. We could 
certainly adopt some of the Christian Endeavor methods to our advan- 
tage ; the opportunity is open before us to obtain new members, to at 
least present our principles so that they may be recognized and beloved 
as they should be; many persons are actually ignorant of the fact that 
the Society of Friends will receive members on conviction, thinking 
persons must. be birth-right members; certain it is that of late years 
Friends have been too modest, or too indifferent to attract new mem- 
bers to the Society. 

In the discussion which followed it was said that any Christian 
church is at liberty to form a Christian Endeavor Society ; the pledge is 
not an iron-clad one, nevertheless it was felt that it would stand in the 
way of many, if not most Friends, and that it more or less conflicts 
with true religious liberty. 

It was felt that it is unnecessary to engraft the Christian Endeavor 
Society upon the Society of Friends. All we need is a knowledge of 
ourselves, and an individual dedication to what we already have in our 
midst ; raising money for foreign missions is not all that is required ; we 
can do anything of that sort that we choose, and we have plenty of 
work here at home in constant need of money assistance. Last year 
the Christian Endeavor Society was engaged in the work against the 
saloon power, the Louisiana lottery, and the Sunday opening of the 
Columbian Exposition: so were Friends ; the Philanthropic Union was 
not only engaged in all of these but also in the movements for prison 
reform, for police matrons, for the Peace movement, for negro develop- 
ment, and fcr Indian enlightenment. The denominational work is all 
right, we can add that in, but we have the other machinery right here ; 
let us see to it that it goes. 

One thing we do need to learn from the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, namely, their success in awakening the enthusiasm of the young 
people; we seem to have those who can and doubtless will furnish the 
necessary money; we need to find those will do the work; we are of 
doing all the work that is ready to our hands, and if we can stir up the 
young people to a comprehension of what the Society of Friends is, 
their interest, faith, and love for it will increase, and the next genera- 
tion will see the Society doing its duty. 

In the meeting at Chicago to discuss the best interests of the young 
people, it was queried in vain how to arouse them, but it is certain that 
unless they themselves make an effort and do not stand back waiting for 
the older people to start the machinery for them, no result will be 
reached; that arousing cannot be done by others, they must awaken in 
themselves that love, interest, and sense of duty, which will make the 
work welcome; there is too much dependence upon outward encour- 
agement, and it is necessary to seek the sfiritua/ life, to which as a 
Society we have always borne testimony. In answer to the statement 
that the Young Friends’ Association does not meet the Western needs, 
it was said that this Association has never undertaken to do any work 
in the lines followed by the meeting, but it has been of use, and at 
least made the meeting of more value to us. If we strive more to 
know what a Quaker meeting is and what it means, we shall not need 
organization to bring others into membership. It is too true that the 
meeting is slow to open the doors, and it has been a serious mistake to 
permit many, who, with one parent a member were somewhat inter- 
ested in the Society, to drift away without some positive effort being 
made to retain them. 

Among those who spoke to this subject were Samuel E. Griscom, 
Thomas H. Speakman, Theresa B. Haines, Robert M. Janney, Dr. 
Sarah T. R. Eavenson, Alban T. Eavenson, Matilda E. Janney, and 
William W. Birdsall. 

The third subject, ‘“‘ Impressions of the Religious Congress recently 
held in Chicago,’’ was then presented. 

That Congress was the crowning feature of the 19th century; the 
project was almost simultaneously suggested by Charles C. Bonney, a 
lawyer, and member of the Swedenborgian church, by Professor David 
Swing, of the Congregational church, and by Jonathan W. Plummer, 
a Friend; those who read papers before the general parliament repre- 
sented almost every religion and every denomination, and were men 
and women of world-wide reputation for the beauty and power of mind 
and soul. The parliament was held in two great halls; in the Hall of 
Washington the denominational presentations were made; in the Hall 
of Columbus all sorts of subjects were discussed, all bearing upon the 
one point, the elevation of mankind. Controversy was prohibited, and 


the prohibition obeyed to a remarkable extent; the motto of the Con- 
gress was: “ Not things, but men; not matter, but mind” ; the ruling 
idea was to array all religion against all irreligion. . 

It is not so many years since such a gathering would have been im- 
possible, and it would have seemed marvelous to bring all the denomi- 
tions of the Christian religion alone together, but it was very marvel- 
ous to bring not only all the Christian denominations together but also 
with them representatives of the old Eastern beliefs. Christianity in no 
way sacrificed its dignity and high place; it fearlessly presented the 
doctrines and creeds, forms, and rituals, strongly, but admitted 
that too much time had been given to these things rather than to the 
essentials of practical Christianity. 

The Eastern (non-Christian) representatives came to the Congress 
in a spirit which did all good ; they came prepared to give their best, to 
uphold loyally their own beliefs, yet ready to receive anything good 
which might be held forth to them, and giving an opportunity for the 
Christians to exercise the broad charity they profess. All the religions 
have some germ of truth in them, which is evidenced in the strength 
and beauty of certain character developments, but they lack a certain 
inspiration and helfulness that has made Christianity what it is. They 
are mystical to such a large degree as to interfere with direct results, 
and as they have something like eight million intermediate deities there 
is too much diffusion of devotion for good practical results to be mani- 
fest. No religion has a monopoly of the truth, each has some vital 
spark, some reason for being, some particular thing which it is develop- 
ing for the good of mankind. 

Of the Society of Friends one, who is an entire outsider, said that 
it stands for that greater simplicity to which all churches need to come. 

It seems that the result of this great convocation must be not to 
make any change in denominational forms and ceremonies, but to en- 
courage the broad-mimded and liberal of all denominations to concen- 
trate the thought of the people upon codperation against evil and sin, 
and will gradually broaden the conservative elements, setting them 
thinking, and letting them see that the teachings of Jesus were of char- 
acter and life, not creed and confession of faith. 

The closing scene of the Parliament of Religions was most awe- 
inspiring,—on the platform were representatives from all parts of the 
world; there were the farewell speeches from those who stood for the 
old beliefs, and brief addresses from many denominations, and finally 
the whole assemblage was led in the universal prayer by Rabbi Hirsh 
of New York, then the benediction was pronounced by Bishop Keene 
of the Catholic University, and after a few minutes of the most absolute 
silence the Parliament was a thing of the past. Lydia H. Hall said the 
overpowering impression was of the toleration and love which all this 
series of Congresses represented and developed. As a minor impres- 
sion was that of the point in common between Friends and Buddhism 
of the advocacy of silent invocation and prayer; one of the chief 
Buddhist deities retired for six years of silent contemplation. She 
also said that Jonathan W. Plummer disclaims being one of the original 
three to plan the Congress, but the others feel that he was at least so 
early identified with the project that a share of the honor belongs to 
him. 

The hour for adjournment having passed, the meeting was closed 
with much regret. ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—The work for the year at Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, as at the various other schools that 
that promote to this institution, is thoroughly under way. Since 
the beginning of the term, on the 18th ult., several students have been 
added to the roll in the different departments, and the promise of a 
fruitful winter is exceedingly bright. 

In this connection it may not be inopportune to explain briefly a few 
of the objects particularly sought by those in charge, whose aim it is to 
conduct the school in the best interests of all the several classes of 
pupils. Inthe curriculum—as is doubtless generally known—the inter- 
mediate schools at 15th and Race streets, Fourth and Green streets, 
West Philadelphia, Germantown, and Camden, under the care of their 
respective monthly meetings, promote directly to the central or high 
school, the course of study being uniform in all the different institutions 
of like grade. 

The Friends’ Central School is under the care of a joint committee 
of the three Philadelphia monthly meetings. Its present curriculum is 
the result of many years of experience and thought on the part of those 
in charge, and is designed to supply the needs of all, whatever be their 
aim in life. Several courses are offered, and there are liberal provis- 
ions in the way of electives. The principle sphere of a high school is 
to fit its graduates either for business or for college. In addition to 
doing this Friends’ Central endeavors to provide a course which shall 
supply so far as possible the needs of those whose determination to 
pursue a higher education is delayed until very near the end of their 
school career. In this latter field it has been especially successful. C. 


THe TEACHER Must Stupy.—That which is primary is funda- 
mental. A teacher of youth, or of young men and women, or of pu- 
pils in middle life or old age, can better afford to be without the knowl- 
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edge of “ first things,’"—or to be ignorant of underlying principles,— 
than can the teacher of little children. A certain expert kindergartner 
and primary teacher was lately told that hers must be a pleasant occu- 
pation, as the teacher of little children did not have to study anything. 
The teacher's reply was to the effect that her study was never finished. 
She found it necessary to study Kant, and Hegel, and Spencer, and 
Locke, and Pestalozzi, and Freebel, to say nothing of the minor ex- 
positors of infant psychology, and of the laws of body, mind, and 
spirit. Moreover, she was obliged to study human nature from the 
child, where it shows itself frankly and unconventionally, yet with the 
utmost subtilty and refinement of sensibility. A primary teacher who 
does not feel the necessity of prosecuting studies of this kind is not 
likely to realize the fundamental nature of her work ; and she is cor 
respondingly unlikely to be a success, however dear the children may 
be to her heart, and however great may be her desire to instruct them. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT LANGHORNE.—Langhorne Friends’ Insti 
tute, which opened early in Ninth month, has now 50 pupils, with a 
prospect of some more; the school is under the able management of 
Esther Haviland, of Brooklyn, with three efficient assistants, who are 
doing good work. Professor A. B. Ivins visits the school occasionally 
in a professional way P. 


GEORGE ScHOOL Notes.—The Newtown L»terprise, 14th, has 
the following items: 

Efforts are being made to have a mail pouch made up in the New- 
town post-office for the mail of the pupils of the George School. A 
post-office will be established in the building with a private lock-box for 
each scholar. 

Anna Jackson, who is to fill the position of librarian and secretary 
at the George Friends’ School, arrived in Newtown on the 12th inst. 

Carrie R. Thorne and Carrie E. Hulme, housekeepers at the George 
Friends’ School, have been in Newtown during the week, looking after 
the general arrangement of matters in the interior of the school build- 
ing. All the students’ bed-rooms have been cleaned and put in readi 
ness for the reception of the furniture, which will arrive on the 16th. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY'S ANNIVERSARY.—The twenty-fifth anni 
versary of the founding of Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., was 
celebrated a few days ago, and Chauncey M. Depew, who made the 
principal address, spoke of the educational work as one of the chief 
features of the University. The experiment he thought a success, and 
said: “ The marvelous quarter of a century behind us has no greater 
distinction than the advance in the education of women. Their co- 
education at Cornell with the young men has cultivated the best traits 
and most chivalric characteristics of American manhood. Their ambi- 
tion and success have stimulated every department of the university to 
more earnest effort and higher ideals.”’ 

President Schurman of Cornell stated that “ the productive capital of 
the university has increased from $735,000 in 1868 to $6,100,000 in 
1893; and the buildings (of which there are twenty-eight), equipment, 
and grounds are worth about $2,500,000 more. The increase in 
1892-93 was $502,000. The library, which is housed in a splendid 
fire-proof building, now has 150,000 bound volumes and 27,000 
pamphlets, about 30,000 volumes having been received as gifts and 
10,000 purchased during the last year. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—We take the following from the 
Nation > “ The regular courses leading to an M. D. degree at the 
medical school of Johns Hopkins University opened on October 5th, 
with a class of sixteen, of whom three are women. The high standard 
set by Johns Hopkirs University for admission to their school has, for 
the first time in the United States, secured a band of medical students, 
each with a bachelor’s degree from some reputable college. Of the 
thirteen men, Johns Hopkins University supplies four, Yale three, Har- 
vard two, and Amherst, Swarthmore, Virginia Agricultural College, 
and the University of Wisconsin, each one. The women are gradu- 
ates respectively from Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley.” 

Swarthmore’s representative in this pioneer class is Omar B. 
Pancoast, who graduated in the class of °93. 

The class elections have resulted as follows : 

Senior President, Daniel Underhill, of L. I.; Vice-President, Owen 
Moon, Jr., of Pa.; Secretary, Mary Underhill, of L. I. 

Junior President, Alfred E. Pfahler, of Pa.; Vice-President, John 
A. Lafore, of Pa.; Secretary, Anna R. H. Harrison, of Ohio; Treas- 
urer, Roland G. Kent, of Del 

Sophomore President, James L. Vail, of N. J.; Vice-President, 
Charles G. Hodge, of D. C.; Secretary, Ellen Gunton, of N. Y.; 
Treasurer, Hallie H. Haines, of Md. 

Freshman President, Walker Matteson, of N. Y.; Vice-President, 
Clarence Lippincott, of N. ].; Secretary, Laura Miller, of N. Y.; Treas- 
urer, Mary S. Ash, of Pa 

Robert H. Lamborn, who offered the prizes for essays on the scien- 
tific work of Friends, has added ten dollars to the first prize, making it 
forty, and the second prize, twenty dollars. B. 


A SUGGESTION TO FRIENDs’ ScHOoLs.—Edward Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia, in recommending to the 
Board of Public Education the celebration of the landing of the “ good 
ship Welcome” on the shores of the Delaware, by appropriate exercises 
in the public schools on the anniversary of that event, Tenth month 27, 
has given to teachers of Friends’ schools a suggestive thought. As 
members of the Religious Society in which William Penn filled so 
important a place, it would seem most fitting that we, as teachers, make 
this anniversary one of marked interest to the classes under our care, 
familiarizing them not only with events of historical importance with 
which Penn's name is associated, but also with the beautiful and noble 
life of one who truly came as “a herald of the doctrine of peace, justice, 

and charity” which to day, we rejoice to know is being a by 
all nations of the civilized world. »c. D. 
Lansdowne, Tenth month 16th. 


LITERARY NOTES 
IN a recent review (Eighth month 12) of a new complete edition of 
the Poems of William Wordsworth, edited by Professor Edward 
Dowden, of Dublin University, the London Atheneum made quite an 
interesting allusion to an early American book, with which even Phila- 
delphia readers are not now much acquainted. The A/heneum said: 

“It is not a little to be regretted that Wordsworth’s references to 
Bartram’s ‘ Travels’ should have escaped Professor Dowden’s atten- 
tion. That fascinating book was a great favorite with both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in Quantockian days, and traces of its picturesque 
descriptions are to be found in the poems of each. ‘ Ruth’ is satur- 
ated with Bartram.’ 

The allusion is to a book by William Bartram, son of John, the 
Botanist, “* Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
and West Florida, [etc.].’’ It was published at London in 1792, when 
Wordsworth was twenty-two years old. The extent to which the poet 
made use of Bartram’s descriptions of travel is quite remarkable. 


Meehans’ Monthly for the current month has for frontispiece, a 
colored plate showing the X7menesia flower, which blooms at this sea- 
son in Colorado. We have heretofore maintained, concerning this 
magazine, that a picture, in colors, of some handsome wild flower, 
with a chapter giving all that is known about it.—just as appeared 
formerly in the ‘* Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States,” ac- 
companies each number—this feature alone being fully worth the sub- 
scription price. ($2 a year. Thomas Meehan & Sons, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. ) 


Harper & Brothers are about to issue a volume, “ The Letters of 
James Russell Lowell,’ edited by Professor Chas. Eliot Norton. The 
letters, it is stated, “ cover the wide range of Lowell's friendships and 

career.”’ The same publishers announce that Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry’s life of Lowell “is not yet far advanced, and it is not to be hast- 
ily accomplished. The book will not be ready for publication for many 
months, probably not before 1895.”’ It is to be one of the series of 
“American Men of Letters,’’ edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 


The Popular Science Monthly is the only publication of its kind in 
this country. Its character is very well indicated by its name. The 
issue for Tenth month contains the opening of an illustrated article on 
“ Electricity at the World's Fair,’’ by Charles M. Lungren, which will 
be continued next month. The writer gives interesting descriptions of 
the enormous generators, the marvelous electrical fountains, the elec- 
tric railway and launches in operation, and other wonders of the elec- 
trical exhibit. Objects of special interest are shown in pictures. A 
less picturesque subject, though of more general concern, has been 
chosen by Frederik A. Fernald, who describes the exhibits relating to 
the daily life and labors of the home, under the title “ Household Arts 
at the World’s Fair.’’ An account of the system of caring for the in- 
sane recently adopted by the State of New York, is given by Dr. An- 
drew Macfarlane, together with some suggestions for improved care of 
curable patients, under the title “* The Duty of the State to the Insane.”’ 
These are only a few of the notable rey The Monthly is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York; $5 a year; 50 cents single 


copy. It can be “clubbed” for, with the INTELLIGENCER AND Jour- 
NAL, at a lower cost. 


Miss Alice Fletcher, the ethnologist, who has made a study of 
the Omahas and other Indian tribes for the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, has been paid the highest price of any woman employed by the 
government. As a special agent of the Indian Bureau she drew a sal- 
ary and eight dollars a day for her expenses while making the allot- 
ment of lands to the Nez-Perces and the other tribes given individual 
holdings or farms.—Harfer's Bazar. 











LITTLE HOMER’S SLATE. 
AFTER dear old grandma died, 
Hunting through an oaken chest 
In the attic, we espied 
What repaid our childish quest : 
*T was a homely little slate, 
Seemingly of ancient date. 


On its quaint and battered face 
Was the picture of a cart, 
Drawn with all that awkward grace 
Which betokens childish art 
But what meant this legend, pray, 
«« Homer drew this yesterday ”’ ? 


Mother recollected then 
What the years would fain to hide— 
She was but a baby when 
Little Homer lived and died; 
Forty years, so my mother said, 
Little Homer had been dead. 


This one secret through these years 
Grandma kept from all apart, 
Hallowed by her lonely tears 
And the breaking of her heart ; 
While each year that sped away 
Seemed to her but yesterday. 
So the homely little slate 
Grandma's baby’s fingers pressed, 
To a memory consecrate, 
Lieth in the oaken chest, 
Where, unwilling we should know, 
Grandma put it years ago. 


—Eugene Field. 


POSSIBILITIES. 
I WAKE this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live 
The future, with sweet promise rife, 
Has crowns of joy to give; 
New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take ; 
Perchance new burdens I may bear 
For love’s own sweetest sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun, 
New efforts worth the will, 
Or tasks with yesterday begun 

More bravely to fulfill. 


Fresh seeds for all the time to be 
Are in my hand to sow, 
Whereby for others and for me 
Undreamed of fruit may grow. 
—Chambers's Journal. 


NOTES IN ST. PETERSBURG. 
Excerpts from a recent private letter. 

We have decided to go to Dresden by sea, after all, for 
the reports of cholera in Russia grow more serious, and we 
fear we shall be detained by quarantine if we pass through 
that country. I have told you almost nothing about 
Petersburg, so I must go back to my visit. Unfortunately 
it rained every day while we were there, so we saw the 
city under disadvantage. However, the best of all was 
the Hermitage Gallery, and no amount of rain could 
hurt that. It was within ten minutes’ walk of us, and I 
had three good visits to it. Of course, that was not 
enough to see even half of what is there, but I saw the 
best part very thoroughly, having studied the catalogue 
in advance, and knowing pretty well what I wanted to see. 

I think I told you about our first visit to St. Isaac's 
and the Kasan Cathedral. There was no service then, 
but we went Saturday evening and heard the singing. 
Thee knows they have no instrumental music in the Rus- 
sian churches, but the hymns are sung by trained choirs. 
The music itself is not quite like that in other churches. 
I cannot tell what the difference is, but it seems more 
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solemn and devotional than any music I ever heard. 
Some of the voices were exquisite,—one as clear as a bell 
rang out above the others so that it quite startled one. 
As you look about at the people, all standing or kneeling, 
—for there are no chairs in the church,—you are struck 
with the absolute faith which they all seem to show, and 
the serious, intent look which they all have. Every now 
and then they bow low, bending from the waist, and cross 
themselves a number of times in succession. Often they 
kneel and bend forward, until their heads touch the floor. 
I suppose this is what they mean when they say, as they 
do in Prince Savebryani: 


‘¢] beat to you with the fore- 
head.’”’ 


Next to the Hermitage I think St. Isaac’s Church 
interested me more than anything in Petersburg. 

As we drove about the streets we saw many things 
which interested us as being peculiarly Russian,—among 
other things the shrines, before which the people stop, 
crossing themselves, and the peasants go down on their 
knees in the street and touch their heads to the sidewalk. 
One day, as we were going out, Mr. W. said: ‘‘ Watch 
me and you will see something you never saw before.’’ 
As we passed the dvornick (the Russian concierge), Mr. 
W. gave him some money. Th 
kissed his hand, several times | 
said he 1 


used 


e man bent double and 
think. Mr. W. 
to pull his hand away, but that only made 
them more demonstrative. 


‘ <a 
should 


He once saw a mujtk kiss the 
feet of an American gentleman who had discharged him 
and he wanted to be taken back. 

The most picturesque figures in the street are the 
mujiks and the wet 
which is usually) 
the centre 


nurses. The mujiks wear their hair, 

y thick and straight, combed down from 
of the crown and ‘‘shinyled,’’ so that it is 
just long enough to cover their ears. | 


believe they have 
a bowl put on their 


heads and it is cut around that. 
They wear a scarlet shirt which is not tucked in but hangs 


down around their hips and is belted at the waist. They 
often wear a sleeveless jacket over this; then they have 
high boots which come up above their knees. All the 


laborers are called mujiks, and of course you see a lot of 
them around the streets. 


The nurses are so gorgeously 
dressed, 


often, that as Mr. W. said, ‘* you take 
them for grand duchesses.’’ ‘They are always married 
women in Russia, so they wear on their heads the Aakosh- 
nick which all married women used to wear in that coun- 
try. 


would 


It is fastened behind with flowing ribbons. People 
in all classes of life have wet nurses in Russia; they are 
always dressed in bright red if they are nursing a girl and 
in bright blue if a boy. If they are employed in wealthy 
families their costumes are often richly embroidered in 
gold and silver and pearl beads, and there is a great deal 
of velvet in the costume. ‘The dresses are a little low in 
the neck and have elbow sleeves; then they wear great 
strings of beads around their necks. Of course the nurses 
in poorer families wear cheaper materials, but the colors 
and the general style are always the same. Another thing 
which we noticed in the streets, was the carriages and 
wagons. We are used to the droskys in Helsingfors, but 
they are not so abominably shabby as the Petersburg 
droskys. They are the most convenient little, light, one- 
seated carriages,—so easy to get in and out of, as they are 
very low. You could almost jump out while they are go- 
ing. The wagons are such queer-looking things 
the horses, which are harnessed together, with great 
brightly-painted yokes. 

One morning we went to the Academy of Fine Arts. 
I wanted to see some Russian pictures, but most of the 
best of them had been sent to Chicago. 


and 
high 


We found some 


fine foreign pictures there, however, among others one by 


Gérome. 
One afternoon we drove over to see the little home 
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where Peter the Great lived when he first came to the 
place, where there was of course no city then. It is such 
a tiny little home, with only about three rooms, and I 
believe he continued to live there even after the city was 
built,—that is, as much of it as was built in his time. Of 
course we went to see the Winter Palace and the royal 
carriages, and all those things, but they are the same in 
all the great cities, and not particularly interesting, I 
think. B. M. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Business of all kinds remains stagnated. The banks, however, have 
greatly strengthened themselves since midsummer. A statement 
printed on the 16th says: ‘ The deposits in the New York banks, 
which feli from $242,000,000 on May 4 to $218,000,000 on July 12, 
increased to $227,000,000 on October 3, and specie, which was $64,- 
000,000 in May and $55,000,000 in July, has increased to $75,000,000. 
The New York banks cancelled $9,000,000 Clearing. House certificates 
last week, and Boston retired all but $145,000 of those obligations.” 


—The three slavic States of Russia, Roumania, and Servia are said 
to possess the highest percentage of illiteracy of any in the world. Eighty 
per cent. of the people are unable to read or write. Of the Latin- 
speaking races Spain heads the list with 48 per cent., France and Bel- 
gium having about 15 per cent., Austria 30, and Ireland 21. In Eng- 
land the percentage is 13 ; Holland 10; United States 8, and Scotland 7. 
—Public Opinion. 

—The women of Connecticut exercised their new privilege of 
school suffrage on the 2d inst. Over 700 women voted in Hartford; 
350 at Rockville. 

—A news item, on the 11th inst., says: “ The women of Flushing, 
L. I., swarmed to the polls in the school trustee election yesterday, and 
their candidate, John H. Clarke, beat Chester Huntington by 700 
majority.” 


—Figures for anew sort of census are being gathered by Professor 
Earl Burns, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. He has scattered 
circulars to parents all over California, asking them whether their 
children tell lies; if so, from what motive, and how often, etc. 


—A hawk was shot by Albert Newlin, of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
the other day. When he went to pick the body up the bird’s mate at- 
tacked him with beak and wing, and bore off the body of its dead mate 
in triumph. —Z.xrchange. 

—Stranger: “I wish an engagement.” Museum manager: “ What 
is your specialty ?’’ Stranger: ‘I went to the World’s Fair and 
haven't spoken to a single person since my return about my experiences 
there.” Museum manager: “ You're engaged at $500 a week.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

—Hanging baskets are nice attractions for rooms, and are especially 
desirable for suspending under trees in summer time. But they dry 
out rapidly, and should be soaked for some minutes in a bucket of 
water two or three times a week. One of the best plants for summer 
flowering in such baskets is the Blue Lobelia. It likes a little shade 


with cool soil to do well, and this it gets in baskets suspended on the 
tree branches. 


—An exchange says: The possibility of seismic disturbance in our 
great cities during the lifetime of some of the lofty buildings in course 
of construction cannot safely be disregarded by architects. The meas- 
ure of responsiblity which rests upon those who control these matters, 
Professor Shaler of Harvard, says, “may fairly be deemed grave.’’ 
He remarks, further, that the occurrence of four earthquake shocks 
of importance in the last three hundred years in the region along the 
Atlantic Coast makes it evident that from the point of view of the 
architect who would build in an enduring way, in a manner to insure 
safety, even in improbable contingencies, to those who dwell under his 
roof trees, this region is to be reckoned as anything but firm-set earth. 


—lIt is stated that there are now 371 licensed hotels and saloons in 
Trenton, New Jersey. This makes about one drinking place to every 
159 of population. 

—Free dispensaries in New York, says the Sum. find that their busi- 
ness falls off greatly after a hard rain in summer and autumn. The ex- 
planation of the physicians in charge is that in dry weather the wind 
picks up and carries in all directions dust laden with disease germs. 
After a hard rain there is an actual germ cleansing of the streets, and 
the wind not only picks up no dust, but earth and air are much less in- 
fested with germs. Bacteriologists have frequently tried the experiment 
of drawing the dust-laden air from the streets through absorbent cotton. 
Cultures are then made from the deposits on the cotton, and dozens of 
germs are brought to light. 


—There is a quaint old rail fence on the Midway Plaisance, at the 
World's Fair, of the kind that Lincoln used to split. It appears to be 
part of the gardeners’ or florists’ exhibit, but it is labeled, “* Things to 
hit with a hoe,’’ and around about it and completely hiding it from 
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sight is as choice a collection of weeds as ever grew on a prairie lot. 
The collection is contributed by the Orange Judd Farmer, and includes 
125 varieties of weeds that are the bane of the farmer's existence. In 
spite of the fact that they are all classified as weeds, they make a pretty 
effect as they curl in and out of the old rail fence.—Chicago Tribune. 


—Six or seven of the German universities have just combined in an 
enterprise which will doubtless be imitated elsewhere. This winter 
courses of lectures on sanitation are to be delivered by university pro- 
fessors in various parts of the empire. The lectures are intended for 
officials in the employ of the Government and municipal authorities. 
The instruction will be varied to suit the particular needs of each dis- 
trict, and will cover a wide field,—plumbing, drainage, the disposal of 
refuse, laundry work, slaughtering of cattle, ventilation, etc. The en- 
terprise is under the patronage of the Government. 


— The “ servant girl problem ”’ came to the front in one of the World's 
Congresses held by women and presided over by Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin. Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, discussed ‘* Eco- 
nomic Questions Concerning Domestic Service.” She said: “A recent 
examination of the leading works on economics, by foreign as well as 
American writers, had failed to disclose a single chapter devoted to do- 
mestic service. Yet the latest census returns show that 1,000,000 per- 
sons are employed in the United States in the service, and that there is 
paid annually to them $160,000,000. It was the failure to recognize 
the application to this branch of labor of economic law that lay at the 
foundation of much of the confusion in this especial labor market.’’— 
Exchange. 


—The Washington Endeavorer tells about a bright chalk-talk on 
cigarette smoking. Twelve cigarettes were drawn, and on each was 
printed a good reason why it should mo¢ be smoked. The reasons, ex- 
plained the speaker, are not visible on the cigarettes when you buy 
them, but they are there just the same. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A SERIOUS fire occurred at Baltimore, late on the night of the 13th 
instant. It was caused, it is stated, by the crossing of electric wires, 
and the plant of the Brush Electric Light Company was burned down. 
Wind carried the sparks to the jail, half a block away, and it caught 
fire. As the smoke filled the corridors a mad panic seized the prisoners. 
The keepers delayed releasing them too long, and the convicts were 
rescued finally by the firemen, who smashed the ceil locks. One negro 
convict, Charles Dunn, jumped from a balcony and was killed; an- 
other dashed his head against his cell wall, fracturing his skull, and 
many were unconscious and had to be carried out. The south wing of 
the jail was burned, and 244 of the prisoners were discharged later in 
the day because of insufficient room. The damage to the jail was 
$55,000, and to the Brush Company’s works $200,000. 


ANOTHER severe cyclonic storm occurred on the 13th inst., passing 
over Philadelphia and vicinity that night. The Sea Islands and the 
South Carolina coast were again swept bythe storm, and at Magnolia 
Beach Ig lives were lost,—13 whites and 6 colored. On the following 
two days,—Seventh- and First-day,—a severe northwest gale swept the 
great lakes, and many vessels were wrecked. It is supposed that there 
has been a great loss of life. The propeller, Dean Richmond, went 
down in Lake Erie, near Van Buren Point, 40 miles from Buffalo. Five 
bodies have been washed ashore, and it is thought the entire crew of 
18 were lost. Reports have reached Chicago of the wreck of no less 
than 16 vessels. 


EMMA GOLDMAN, the Anarchist, who was found guilty of making 
speeches tending to incite to riot, was sentenced by Judge Martine, at 
New York, on the 16th inst., to an imprisonment for one year. 


THE yellow fever still continues at and near Brunswick, Georgia. 
Three deaths and 31 new cases of yellow fever were reported at Bruns- 
wick, on the 16th, and at Jessup two new cases. 


THE second biennial convention of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Femperance Union opened on the 16th, at Chicago. In the absence 
of the President, Frances E. Willard, Lady Henry Somerset presided, 
and read Miss Willard’s address. The latter1s in England at a sani- 
tarium, and was forbidden by her physicians from attempting the voyage 
to this country. 


THE “ deadlock” in the United States Senate continues at this 
writing, and no real progress has been made with the attempted repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the ** Sherman Act.”’ It is now the gen- 
eral impression that a compromise measure will be adopted, though the 
President is said to be opposed to anything but “ unconditional repeal.” 


THE McCreary Chinese bill, which was passed on the 16th by the 
House, extends until six months after enactment the time allowed 
Chinese to register, and amends the provision of the existing exclusion 
act as to witnesses to certificates so as to remove the discrimination 
made against colored persons. The vote on its passage was nearly 
unanimous. It is expected.that the Chinese will register under this 
law, and so avoid the penalty of compulsory deportation. 











FOR BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. O. WorTHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: 
“J have used it in cases requiring brain and 
nerve food as a result of overwork, attended 


with exhaustion and loss of strength, with im- 
paired digestion, with good results.” 


NOTICES. 
*,* The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
be held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 4, 1893. 
A full attendance is desired. 
Louis V. SMEDLEY, ) a 
BLANCHE L. EARLY, f Clerks. 


*,* Western First-day School Union will be 
held at London Grove on Seventh-day, the 28th 
of Tenth month, 1893, at London Grove meet- 
ing-house. 
to attend : to convene at 10 o'clock. 

I, FRANK CHANDLER, } Clerks 
ELueN P. Way, j , 





*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, having decided to con- 
tinue the work of the Evening Home for Boys in 
West Philadelphia the coming winter, the Spe- 
cial Committee on Evening Home desire a gen- 


eral meeting of all interested Friends at the meet- | 


ing-house, 35th street and Lancaster avenue, on 
First-day, Tenth month 22, at the close of the 
morning meeting. 





*,.* A very interesting meeting will be held 
in Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets, on Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth month 20, at 8 o'clock. 

Special program has been prepared consisting, 
among other features, of an address by Samuel 
B. Carr, an account of the International Tem- 
perance Congress at Chicago, by Oliver S. Fell, 
and several recitations by Prof. D. F. Dimon, 
well and favorably known as an elocutionist. 

Please extend invitation so that we may have 
a large meeting. 

Epwarp C. D1rxon, President, 
Sug H. Dixon, Secretary. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have appointed a meeting for 
worship at Radnor meeting house, on First-day, 
the 22d of Tenth month, at 3 o'clock. 

Train from Broad street station, Penn. R. R., 
for Rosemont, 1.45 p. m. 


Isaac H. HILLBoRN, Clerk. 


*,* Friends intending to attend Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting are informed that a reduced 
rate of railroad fare can be had this year, the 
same as last. Tickets to be bought by address- 
ing (with stamp for reply), Rebecca B. Nichol- 
son, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





*,.* Abington First-day School Union will be 
heldat Upper Dublin Friends’ meeting house, 
on Seventh day, the 21st of Tenth month, at 10 
o'clock. 

Carriages will meet the 8.40 train from 
Market Street Station, and the 8.55 train from 
Lansdale, at Fort Washington. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, 


. wes 
Mary R. » Clerks. 


LIVEZEY, | 

*,* The annual meeting of Concord First- 

day School Union will be held at Goshen Meet- 

ing, 6n Seventh-day, Tenth month 21, to con- 

vene at 10.30 a.m. All interested in First-day 

school work are earnestly invited to attend. 

Carriages will meet trains at West Chester 8.40 

and 10 a. m. 

EpwIN J. DURNALL, } 

ot Cs, 

Mary L. YARNALL, § Clerks 





All interested are cordially invited | 
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Charles E. Lukens 


A Quaker Home. 


INDEPENDENT AND INDIVIDUAL. 
NOT CHARITABLE. PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


2423 Prairie Avenue, (Private). 


Near the Lake, on the best resident street, con- 
venient to all points, and easily reached from any 


depot. 


To supply the increased demand for accommodations | 
we find it necessary to make permanent and temporary | 
We call attention to the latter. The former 


additions. 
will be announced soon 


one-half block from Washington Park. 


tage Grove Avenue cars. 


To those acquainted mith ‘ hicago, the locations are 
These avenues are strictly resident and first- 
The homes are in harmony with their locations ; | 


sufficient. 
class. 
| large rooms very nicely furnished and heated. 


ters, as it is more accessible from stations. 
be placed where it is most satisfactory to them. 


How TO R&ACH Us.—From main depots take Cottage | 
Many railroads have stations | 
or stops on 22d street (Penn. R. R., Archer avenue 


Grove cars to 24th streét. 


near 22d), where all trains step 
Jifteen minutes’ walk from us. 
all mail to 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


4@ Friends always welcome. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC ‘cmTy, NEW JERSEY. 
_____ James M. Moore, Proprietor, 
The Pennhurst, 

ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 
The ‘‘Swarthmore.”’ 
A private home, located in South Park, one or 


Terms Moderate. 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue er 
trance Midway Plaisance. 
Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visit! 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. Th mas 
are nicely furnished and ¢ dium size. Apply to 
H. T. PAIS West Chester Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58t! , South Park, Uhicago. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings ‘ 
Srendesé. Goods Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, ong Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 





Mildred H. Lukens. 


PHILANTHROPIC— 


ANNEX No. 1.—6030 Park End Avenue, one and one- 
half blocks from entrance to Midway Plaisance, and 


ANNEX Nv. 2.—3613 Ellis Avenue, one block from the | 
Lake ; Douglass Station I. C. R. R., and 36th and Cot- 


For 
| convenience, visitors will find it best to come to headquar- | 


Guests will 


These are within ten to 
To avoid delay address 






Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 
| Tough glass, Macbeth’s 

“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 

almost never break from heat, 

not one in a hundred. 


| Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 
i 
| 
| 
| 



























































Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 








thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 
Pittsburgh. 


| HAT Leather! Vacuum 
| Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








Gro. A. Maczetn Co 


































































































It will cost you 


ONE To drink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 














Ke 



































William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



































George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 























New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical, 








and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
Por < irculars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
ilary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, l)rawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guard. d care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa, 












































































































































PRS INTELLIGENCER AN 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


“Good Times”’ 
‘‘Bad Times’’ 


Our Prices 


are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


Bas Three doors from Market Street. 


A OVERCOAT 


may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth-St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . 
Capital (paid in), . 


er 4 5 #66 
Undivided Profits, . 


MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annUm 


JoserH R. RHoaDs, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


RosBertT Morris Ear y, Sec’y and Treas. 


Wa. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8S. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


D JOURNAL 
cons WILLIAM HEACOCK, —s AQUiLa J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


It is no Trouble 


for us tosend you samples of Artistic Wall Pa- 
pers. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


iS L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut tnut Street. 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. ~ 
e Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


Telephone 4036. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


ELLIS. \ssXori'i3d st. "2N.10th St, | 1927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, |S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
Carpenters, Buivoers, AND Contractors. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. Wall Papers 


1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), New and desirable styles for ’93. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. WINDOW SHADES 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, | Ca ttenti i rders 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street t. | reful attention given to all orde 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. naman 


THE "OH RAR D- CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND » TRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 

WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. net 


EFFINGHAM B. pean, 
WILLIAM H. 


a. N. BURROUGH ENK 

JOHN A. BROWN a GEORGE TUCKER DisPHaM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. Vv, a TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIM 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actnal Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRPLUs of over Two and a HALF MILLIons. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. . Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CATTEAL. Su 000,000, FULLY PAID. 


MSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES ‘ IN DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGN’ _ AMITTEE, SRECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept se) “and apart from the Assets of the Company 
Poesident, 8A SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-Presid/ | gaVISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actusry 


8. WING; M "Sent, JOSEPH ASHBROO . Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS fficer, J. N TOWK ; 


SAMUEL B. BROWN 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


MPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
re Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


terest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pBy- 
; ves deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridee f m. Wistar Brown, — Willlams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
david Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
‘rancls R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
oseph E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


{HE MORTGAGE TRU 


NO. 113 SOUTH 
This Company issues its registered Js 


che Company’s option after five yea 
able men Seale This Company 


*hilip C. Garrett, 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, , 4 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 eaca, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘STOP”’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON | 
ORDER OF THE SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line 
each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
DRAFTS, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 


the person so —- &@ Draw checks and money | 
orders to er of Friends’ Intelligencer Associa- | 


Contents of this Issue. 


Firry-Two GeMs FoR THE Y£AB.—XLIII., 673 
Portry : THE CoMMON RELIGION, . 673 
THE YELLOW FEVER oF 1793, . . 673 


THE EXERCISE OF MINISTRY IN LARGE 
MEETINGS, 


West River MONTHLY MEETING, 
clusion), 


. 675 
( Con- 
‘ mos — 
FRIENDS’ New TESTAMENT LEssons.—No. 

42, a ah . 677 
Lesson Notes, . 678 
THE Hiegs Court oF NATIONS, . . 678 
THOMAS WETHERALD, . 


EDITORIAL: 
The Spoken Word, 


MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT FAIR, . 
ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE, . 

Our SOUTHERN SCHOOLS, 

NEWS OF FRIENDS, . . 

OLD YEARLY MEETING EXTRACTS, . 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
EDUCATIONAL, 


COMMUNICATIONS : 
Carpet Rags, aN 
The Mission School Work, 
THe LIBRARY, 
Poetry: The Oak; An Old Saw, . 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD AND His 
Work, 


GuLF WEED AND ITs INHABITANTS, . 
CHINESE MAIL, 

Yucoa, AGaveé, AND CACTUS, 

News AnD OTHER GLEANINGS, . 
CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICcEs, 


W 


PHIL: ADELPHIA, TE} NT H MON’ TH 21, 1893. 


LIMITED 

f. having a definite aim in life, wishing the 
comforts of a home at Quaker Home, ' hicago, 

for light and faithful service, may address the under- 

signed. Asevery educationa! advantage of the city 

is open to them, only those who will make the best 

use of their time need apply. 

Registrations may also be made for vacancies that 
will occur at the end of school or business course 
State age, course of study intended ; with reference. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
VACANCY FOR TEACHER OR SCHOOL. 
girl. 247 South 15th street, Philadelphia, Pa 


CONSCIENTIOUS YOUNG MAN OF STRICTLY 
A temperate habits and good reference, wants 
a position of trust and responsibility. Famil- 
iar with figures, books, and methods of doing 
business. Apply to SAMUEL F PLATT, 
Norristown, Penna. 


ily and look after the children and sew 
Apply to “ W,” Office of INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. 


V Y ANTED.—A FRIEND TO LIVE WITH FAM- 


ANTED —AN EFFICIENT AND CON- 
cerned Friend, as matron of Quaker Home. 
A good position for right person. Only those 

that can furnish first-class reference will be consid- 

ered. Address, ( — ES E. LUKENS, 

3 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill 


PLEASANT 


J\LEVENTH ST., NORTH, NO. 1947. 
| use of bath. Ref- 


third-story rooms for rent; 
erence exchanged. 


of experience, a Friend, as matron or house- 
keeper. 
this office. 


pa WANTED BY A CAPABLE WOMAN 


Best reference given. Address V. 


AITHFUI SERVICE, WHERE EX PERIENC E 
and reliability will be appreciated, is now of- 
fered by one who would promote truth and 

| temperance in a position of trust. For particulars 
address O. S. FELL, 3614 Hamilton 8t , W. Philad’a 


New . ersey, containing 100 acres in a high 

state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 
Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 
including Friends. (ne mile from railroad station 
Substantial stone dwelling house and necessary out 
buildings. Price, $6,500; $4,000 may remain, se- 
cured by mortgage. ‘Address ASA ENGLE, 


Rs SALE.—A valuable farm in Gloucester Co., 


Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hill, N. J. 

ONIGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

N hocken Dairies. Special a given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street. 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L JONES. 


) 
The World’s Parliament of Religion, 
The wonderful story of its Proceedings at the 

World's Columbian Pxposition picturesquely 
presented. Edited by J. H. Barrows, D. D. 

Published in two volumes, containing over 700 
pages each ; 200illystrations ; now in press. During 
the sessions nearly 2 000 -ubscriptions were taken at 
$7 50 and $10.00 perset Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, 
and $7.50 leather, prepaid. — 

Quotations of this work will be made from time to 
time in this paper J 

Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave , Chicago, III. 


A=CORN SALVE 


Removes the Toe Corn Every T me 
NO PAIN NO POISON 

told by druggists, or sent by mail for 15e. 
Giant Chemical Co.,° 


A trial size box sent fora 305 Cherry St. 
2-cent stamp. 


NUMBER OF YOUNG FRIENDS 


—_- 


NOTICE. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 1893. 


Arrangements have been made as heretofore, for 
Friends wishing to attend our yearly meeting, by 
which card orders will be furnished upon appilica- 
tlon. By presenting these, Friends may obtain re 
turn excursion tickets at a rate of two (2) cents per 
mi'e traveled. 

Tickets may be purchased at ticket oflices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Sy-tem at and from New 
York City and points south ; at and south of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., east of Pittsburg, and north of Wood- 
lawn, Virginia. Also, by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad from any point east of the Ohio river, 

Tickets on sale from Tenth month 25, to Eleventh 
month 1, inclusive, and will remain in force for re- 
turn trip until Eleventh month 6. 

Card orders will be furnished upon application, by 
John Comly, Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, or 
the undersigned committee, at Baltimore 

HENRY JANNEY, 
1807 Bolton Street 
EDWARD STABLER, Jz., 


7 South Street. 


Baltimore Yearly [leeting. 

FRIENDS desiring to avail themselves of the accom- 
modation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptiv as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 
evening, 27th of Tenth month, for those who wish 
to attend the sessions of the meeting 
and elders on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate co-t The Commit- 
tee is prepared to furnish names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., 
P. JENNIE Hewes, 1523 Park Ave., 
SALLIE H. Starr, 303 E. Townsend §t., Balto, 
ANNIE L. Lewis, Embla P. O., Roland Park, Md., 
Sub-Com. of the rep on Ente rtainment, or to 
PBERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto., 
See ean of the General Committee 

N. B.—In making apgtention Friends wil! 
name the day on which they expect to reach 
G. HERBERT JENKINS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 714 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
|OHN FABER MILL ER, 
: ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, 


Practicing in Montgomery 
Counties. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street. Phila. 
—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


Millinery. (12216 J. LAMBERT 


“Successor to E. SHOEMAKER 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. 


of ministers 


Balto 
Balto. 


please 
alto. 


Pa. 
and Philadelphia 


(Private house.) 
DR. WM. C. STOKES, 
DENTIST, 


1629 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


\ 
2’: 
Q! 


Friends’ petronage solicited. 








it FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


IN PRESS.\—READY ELEVENTH MONTH Ist. 


Poems, Religious and Devotional, from the 


Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Published under special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, by Friends’ First-day School General 


Conference, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


* 176 Pages, 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


*.* The same, with stamped cover, and fine portrait of the Poet, $1.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


lhe volume of Selections from the Poems of John G. Whittier, contemplated for some 
time, and authorized by the General Conference, is now in press, as above stated, and is ex- 
pected to be ready early next month. 


We invite general attention to the importance of this work. By special arrangement 
with the publishers of Whittier’s works, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass., we have had 
the privilege of making up this volume for the special use of Friends and others who see in 
the writings of this Beloved Poet such a body of religious and devotional expression as is nowhere 
else to be found in our literature 


The selections have been carefully made and include, we think, those of the Poet's relig- 
ious and devotional pieces which are generally designated as first and best. There are about fifty 
poems or parts of poems in the collection. The advantage of having them thus brought tozether in 
one volume, of convenient size and moderate cost, will be evident. They have been heretofore 


only available by going through several volumes. 


We especially recommend the book to First-day schools, for use by teachers and by 
classes. The need felt for suitable devotional pieces, true to the views of Friends, and express- 
ing those views in the most clear and sympathetic way, is continually felt, and is here met. 
The name of Whittier, the love and respect felt for him, the wide repute of his blameless and 


generous character, will add, with young people, whtther Friends or others, a valuable and salu- 
tary influence. 


There will be two kinds of the book, one at 50 cents, for the First-day school use, (this 


being at the very lowest cost), and the other, with a fine portrait of the Poet and some superior- 


ity of binding, etc., at one dollar. The latter will no. doubt be acceptable for individual pur- 
chasers, and will form a suitable gift book for the coming season of such remembrances. 


*.* To First-day Schools, ordering 10 or more copies, the price of the 50-cent book will 
be made 45 cents,—they to pay the carriage, whether by mail or otherwise. 
The orders of First-day Schools should be addressed to 


ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
Friends’ First-Day School General Conference, 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The above books will be for sale, also, by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, Kindergarten an! School Supplies, 


S. W. Cor. FIFTEENTH AND Racr STeReEts, PHILADELPHIA 





HOM F Savings 3 Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in ‘apital, $1,000,000 

I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortzares, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special depocit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Pacl exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


For pamphlet W F.NEWHALL eaninBibce 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{ Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
ia Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . 250,000.00 


Surplus, ..... . . 40,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. . . . 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mort; and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for ‘Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


. . 


Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President: 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


It will cost you 


ONE  Todrink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 


Kk 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa 


“Good Times”’ 
or 
‘‘Bad Times’ 


Our Prices 
are fixed to suit. 
When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 


piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 
ga Three doors from Market Street. 


